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Yet to Thy love, Almighty Friend, 
Our hopes, our fates are known; 
Our weakness Thou dost comprehend; 
Welcome to Thee our prayers ascend, 
Nor wait unheard before Thy throne! 
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3 Our fathers put their trust in Thee, 
A hundred years before ; 
And still Thy people we would be; 
Lord, keep us pure and keep us free 








Forever and forevermore. 
1876, by John Zundel. 
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Predictions made by morbid people during 
our late war, that it would leave us in a dread- 
fal way, with our standard of morals low- 
ered and our tastes degraded, remain to be 
fulfilled. In some things, perhaps, we are feel- 
ing the after-evils, but the general ontlook has a 
broad ray of promise in it. It does not look, 
for instance, as if we were cultivating military 
instincts when the two highest officers of our 
army send their boys to our best colleges to be 
educated. A pleasant little commentary on the 
forebodings of the croakers was General Sher 
man’s speech at Yale last week (where his son 
graduates with literary honors), in which he 
gave the students as good advice about making 
use of their education as they could get from 
any patriarch of the alumni. As the College 
has made the General an LL.D., we feel doubly 
encouraged about the future of the country. 


Bishop Cummins’s decease is hardly likely to 
affect the intereste of the Reformed Episcepal 
Charech. Not that it could spare him, for he 
was its head and inspiration, but since its organ- 
ization the young church has taken such good 
root that its continued growth does not depend 
on the oversight of one or two of its pastors. 
The Bishop lived long enough to draw a very 
respectable following towards his reform move- 
ment and give it some of his own earnestness, 
so that his loss falls upon the church more as a 
bereavement than a blow. Instead of becoming 
disheartened, its membership can do no less 
than see that their leader’s work does not come 
to nothing through their own lukewarmness. 
His last words were, as reported, ‘‘Tell the 
people of my church to go forward,” and the 
outside churches which have welcomed the Re- 
formed people into the religious fold will expect 
to find them faithful to this sentiment. The 
Bishop died quite suddenly on the 26th inst., 
at Lutherville, Baltimere Co., Maryland, in his 
fifty-fifth year. 


The Boston Congregational Clab is in the 
habit of shedding light every Monday morning 
on such subjects as its members choose to dis- 
cass, and no doubt some of them are profited in 
consequence ; but we venture to say that the 
Club never came so near doing other people 
good as when through its last week’s meeting it 
announced itself a missionary in the cause of 
Christian union. On that occasion it squeezed 
into one corner and then threw open its doors to 
individuals like the Rev. Phillips Brooks, of 
Episcopalian tendencies, Rev. Rufus Ellis, whom 
the Unitarians claim, Rev. Mr. Dunn, who is 
neither a New nor an Old but a Free School 
Presbyterian. Rev. Mr. Meredith, from the 
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Methodists, and to Brother Pentecost and Dr. 
Lorimer of the Baptist Church. It was only 
another of those gatherings, now becoming more 
and more common, at which representatives of 
our various denominations take the opportunity 
to say how nearly they agree ; and of course the 
Club and its guests enjoyed it. This is as it 
should ve, proviaea we clearly comprehend the 
essence of the union about which so much is 
said. All these fraternal expressions are noth- 
ing but vapor unless they tend to make men 
draw towards each other as Christ draws them 
towards himself. The visible part of Christian 
unity is the least part of it. 








CHILDREN OF HEAVEN. 

‘How early can I look for the conversion of my 
child °” 

HIS mother’s question by its very structure 

indicates a common and fundamental error. 

We ought so to train our children that they 
should never need to be converted. 

Christianity is a new and divine life. It is 
implanted by the spirit of God in the heart of 
man. He, who increation moved on the face of 
the waters and brought order out of chaos, in 
the new creation moves on the soul and brings 
holiness out of the anarchy of sin. Natural 
amiability of temperament is not Christian ex- 
perience. Except a man be born of God he 
cannot see the kingdom of God is true of every 
child as of every man. Christian character is 
always supernatural ; so is the growth of every 
flower. The Divine Spirit broods the one, the 
creative part of the Almighty calls the other 
into being. Life is always a supernatural gift. 
Except for this gift of God the soul is dead in 
trespasses and sins. 

But there is absolutely no authority’ whatever 
in Scripture for the popular notion that a cer- 
tain degree of mental and moral development is 
necessary before this gift of divine life can be 
imparted. We should pray for our children 
that, like John the Baptist, they may be filled 
with the Holy Ghost from their mother’s womb. 
We should expect that, like Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
they will be sanctified from the cradle. How 
old must a rosebud be before it receives that life 
that enables it to blossom ? It may be stunted 
and dwarfed and die; the blossom may never 
come. But the normal law of God is rosebud 
and blossom on every bush. 

Converted! Christ says, ‘ Except ye be con- 
verted and become as !ittle children ve shall not 
enter the kingdom of heaven.” We reverse his 
saying. Our reading to the children is, Except, 
ye become as grown men and be converted. The 
Episcopal Church, more fully than any other, 
recognizes the right of the children to an in- 
heritance with their parents. But the Episcopal 
Church requires a knowledge of this catechism 
of its applicants for confirmation. We must 
know some theology before we can come to 
Christ say the churches generally. We must 
know some theology before we can be confirmed 
in Christ says the Episcopal Church. ‘‘ Suffer 
the little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven,” 
says Christ. The infants whom he took in his 
arms and blessed are the material for his king- 
dom ; and there is not the least basis in the 
New Testament for the notion that he received 
them on the faith of their parents. We do not 
even know that their parents brought them. 

Conversion assumes a previous perversion. It 
means turning about. When one has gone away 
a certain distance, is met by an obstacle, dis- 
covers his error, turns about and retraces his 
steps, he is converted. And the popular, though 
possibly unexpressed impression in the Christian 
Church is, that there is no other way into the 
kingdom of God except by perversion and con- 
version. It is an impression without a basis in 
Scripture, experience, or philosophy. The vine) 





need not trail on the ground till it is ten years 
old, and then be trained on the trellis. The 
only way to ensure a good peach is to cut back 
the stick that grows from the stone, and puton a 
new graft. In God’s kingdom the best fruit 
grows from thestone. The son need not wander 
off from his father’s home, spend his substance 
in riotous living, and eat the husks that the 
swine do feed on, in order to be acceptable to 
his father, and have the best robe, and the ring, 
and the fatted calf. The immeasurable love of 
God gives us this infinite grace, not because of 
our wanderings, but in spite of them. 

The church will never make its best progress 
until it gets rid of this unscriptural idea, that 
the child must grow up recreant and be con- 
verted in maturity, that it must grow up outside 
the kingdom of God and be brought in late in 
life. What progress should we make in the 
common virtues if we were to proceed in the 
same philosophy ? Suppose we were to expect 
our children to grow up liars and be converted 
to truth in adolescence, or thieves, and make a 
deliberate choice of honesty in a revival, how 
many should we save ? What would be thought 
of the political philosophy that should leave the 
children of the South to grow up disunionists, 
and trust to tracts and evangelists, addressing 
them in maturer manhood, to convert them to 
loyalty ? Is there any reason why our children 
should not be trained loyal to God from the 
cradle? There is none except the miserable 
egotism that believes that God can love children 
only for the sake of their virtuous parents. 

Do we not then believe in infantile depravity ? 
Indeed we do. Little children are proud, vain, 
passionate ; they are liars, thieves, robbers; they 
strike, steal, plunder; in the cradle are all the 
possibilities of Sing Sing and Auburn. But 
these are the germs of good as well as of evil. 
There are infantile acts of kindness, generosity, 
self-sacrifice, love. The good angel and the 
bad angel hover over the cradle. God does not 
give the key of the human soul to the devil, and 
wrest it from him after ten years possession. 
The battle begins in babyhood that ends in eter- 
nity, and it is ours, by our example, our faith, 
our prayers, to make our children from the first 
more than conquerors through Him that loved 
them. They are born into the kingdom. We 
are to keep them in it. 

The controversialist can easily pick out single 
sentences from this article and misrepresent its 
tenor and spirit. But parents, for whom we 
write it, will not misunderstand it. Love un- 
derstands. Your children are by birth heirs 
with you in the inheritance of the saints. Train 
them, in faith in Him who loves and blesses and 
sanctifies the little children, to Jove and trust in 
and obey Him from their cradle; and so look 
for such a sweet and simple and natural growth 
in grace, that they shall never know nor need to 
know that experience of returning from a walk 
in evil and selfish ways, which in adults we call 
conversion. 








THE DEMOCRATIC NOMINATIONS. 


f izes Democrats have placed a strong man on 
a weak platform. The latter is in form an 
indictment ; in fact a compromise. Its vigor in 
charging present evils upon the Republican Ad- 
ministration is in curious contrast with its 
shyness in proposing any definite measures of 
reform. ‘‘ You are among the breakers,” the 
platform tells us. ‘‘ We know that already,” is 
the popular response ; ‘‘ how shall we steer to get 
déut ?” ‘* That is by no means clear,” is the reply. 
It denounces political corruption, and demands 
political reform ; but it doés not designate any 
measures which it proposes to inaugurate. In 
this respect it differs from the Republican plat- 
form, which justly lays the responsibility upon 
Congress and demands its co-operation in restor- 
ing the appointments to the executive branch of 
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« the government. It demands the specie pay- 
¢ ment of all government obligations, and repudi- 
ates repudiation ; but by proposing to prepare 
the way for a sound currency by undefined 
measures of legislation, it postpones this essen- 
tial reform to an indefinite period. The sole 
specific measure it proposes is the repeal of the 
only act of Congress which gives even a faint 
hope of speedy resumption. It bristles against 
the Chinamen ; it roars at you az mildly as it 
were a nightingale, in respect to the preser- 
vation of equal rights in the South. It de- 
mands proscription on the Pacific coast, it 
does not denounce it elsewhere. In brief, em- 
bodying the principle of action which alone 
has given coherence to the Democratic ma- 
jority in the House of Representatives, it is 
little more than a series of well framed and not 
wholly unjust accusations against the Republi- 
can party. Asa piece of rhetoric it is admira- 
ble: as a declaration of principles it may be 
sound, but it certainly is not clear. 

On this platform the Democratic party has 
unquestionably placed its strongest man. Mr. 
Tilden was not distinguished for his advocacy of 
liberty before the war or for a vigorous main- 
tenance of the army during the war. But 
since then his political record has been excep- 
tionally good. His reputation is that of a 
political and financial reformer. He has fought 
the State and municipal rings ; he has demanded, 
in the face of strenuous opposition within his 
own party, the restoration of specie payments. 
On these two issues he is himself a much more 
explicit platform than that which the party have 
made for him. On the whole, his nomination 
may be fairly reckoned a triumph of the reform- 
ers within the Democratic party; and the two 
nominations, of Hayes and Tilden, indicate an 
awakening of public sentiment and thought re- 
specting political evils and their reform that 
augurs well for the nation’s future, whoever may 
be elected. 





NOTES. 

—Samuel J. Tilden, Governor of the State of 
New York, and nominated as regular Democratic 
eandidate for the Presidency, was born in New 
Lebanon, Columbia Co., N. Y., in 1814. He comes 
of a Kentish family, his ancestors having emi- 
grated to this country among the early settlers. 
Mr. Tilden took to politics at an early age, even 
before going to college ; and after a partial course 
at Yale and graduation at the University of New 
York he became more and more interested in this 
branch of public life, entering vigorously into the 
exciting campaigns of the day, and taking sides 
against the Whigs, who were in a sense the Re- 
publicans of that day. His first noteworthy pro- 
fessional cases were partly political in their 
bearing. Subsequently he became specially dis- 
tinguished as a ‘‘railroad lawyer,” in the course 
of which he amassed a large fortune through the 
rich corporations for whom he served as counsel. 
Mr. Tilden’s war record does not serve him well at 
the North. We believe that we are strictly cor- 
rect in saying that he favored compromise at first, 
and during the progress of the struggle he never 
gave hearty support to the government in its ef- 
forts to press the contest to a victorious end. In 
the mean time he became to some extent associ- 
ated with Tweed and his followers, but was never 
in the smallest degree implicated in their pecula- 
tions. His familiarity with their modes of proce- 
dure, however, enabled him to assume a conspic- 
uous part in breaking the Ring and prosecuting 
its members. ‘Since his election as Governor he 
has been highly successful in the overthrow of 
Rings within the limits of the State. He stands 
in his party as a genuine reformer, so far as pecu- 
lation is concerned. 

—Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Vice Presidency, was born 
in Muskingum County, Ohio, in 1819, when that 
country was almost a wilderness. He received a 
liberal education, graduated at Hanover College 
in 1841, and afterwards studied law and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in Franklin County, Pa. He 
soon returned to Indiana and was elected to the 
legislature in 1848. In 1863 he was elected to the 
United States Senate, where he was an active 
member of the Democratic minority, and earned 





great prominence in his party. Elected Governor 
of Indiana by a small majority, and having asso- 
ciated with him in the State government a large 
number of Republicans, his position has been 
somewhat difficult, but his personal popularity 
and tact carried him through successfully. He 
generally opposed the war policy of the Admin- 
istration during the rebellion, and thus to a great 
extent sacrificed the confidence of the loyal North. 


—At Springfield, on Friday, the old rivals, 
Harvard and Yale, met under the old conditions, 
with the added complication of eight-oared boats 
and coxswains. To members and graduates of 
these two colleges, the most worthy in the land to 
bear the noble name of Universities, this return 
to the somewhat exclusive relations of former 
days is generally acceptable. Since the establish- 
ment of the College Rowing Association there has 
attached to the annual regattas a certain element 
of show and parade and clap-trap not altogether 
congenial to the spirit which is the natural out- 
growth of culture at solid old institutions like 
Yale and Harvard. The regattas of the last few 
years have been more or less repugnant to these 
colleges from the first, and although it is easy to 
say that they ought to be ashamed to withdraw 
beaten, as they have been, there are compensa- 
tions which will enable them to bear with equa- 
nimity the abuse that is at present heaped upon 
them until boating affairs settle into their ancient 
course. Yale’s easy victory the present year is 
of course provocative of great jubilation among 
her own men. It is a forerunner of a radical 
change in the Harvard style of rowing. Mr. 
Cook, the captain and trainer of the Yale crew, 
leaves college now with an éclat which he has 
richly earned by perseverance in this favorite 
and manly pastime. One of the Yale crew, we 
may add—Mr. Wescott, of the Law School—takes 
this yearthe highest prize open to students in that 
department. 

—In Harriet Martineau, whose death occurred 
onTuesday night, the world loses one of the most 
conspicuous intellects of the time. It is unneces- 
sary to say that she was pre-eminent in her own 
sex, for she had but few peers, intellectually, the 
world around. The list of her literary works is a 
long one, extending over almost the whole of her 
long life. Her first work, Devotional Exercises for 
the use of Young Persons, was published in 1823, 
and until 1864, or thereabout, she was a frequent 
contributor to the current literature of the day. 
Her brother, the Rev. James Martineau, is the 
representative Unitarian clergyman of Great 
Britain ; and Miss Martineau’s religious life has 
been identified with that denomination. Many of 
her hymns have, however, found their way into 
the orthodox collections, and her religious writ- 
ings are full of strength, although to our thinking 
her conclusions were in many respects unsound. 
That she will be remembered as one of the most 
vigorous thinkers of her generation there is not 
the slightest doubt. 

—Who ever thinks of the framers of the Decla- 
ration as perspiring in the breathless air of a 
Philadelphia summer? Colonel Trumbull has 
painted them for us as a dignified set of gentlemen 
with irreproachable ruffled shirts and cuffs, look- 
ing as cool physically as if it were the fourth of 
October instead of the fourth of July. Probably 
the actual truth is that they were quite as warm 
and uncomfortable as we are a hundred years 
later—leaving out, of course, the comparatively 
modern invention of fire-crackers and torpedoes. 
They were wise in their day and generation, but 
how much wiser it would have been if they had 
put off signing the papers until early October—a 
season of the year much better adapted to patri- 
otic demonstration than is the present ! 


—No special incidents marked College Com- 
mencement Exercises last week. Along the line, 
with here and there an exception, general pros- 
perity was reported. Harvard and Yale, which 
seem to grow venerable in proportion as new col- 
leges spring up, exchanged courtesies, Hon. R. H. 
Dana representing the former at the latter, and 
Prof. W. D. Whitney the latter at the former. 
Both institutions take a new departure this sum- 
mer in sending committees to one or two Western 
cities to examine applicants for admission to their 
academic course. This is for the convenience of 
the Westerner who shrinks from coming several 
hundred miles East simply to be examined with 
he chances of being rejected. We have not 
heard yet that any Western ‘‘ University” has 
protested against this course as unfriendly to its 
own interests. In the South, Hampden Sydney 
College, Va., has been celebrating its Centennial 
anniversary, and other institutions in that direc- 


tion are beginning to look up. For the interests 
of the country at large, it is to be hoped that they 
will receive encouragement from all sides. 

—One of the wonders of the Exposition is the 
remarkable facility with which the Pennsylvania 
Railroad receives and despatches over ten thou- 
sand visitors daily from the Centennial Depot. 
All the leading roads run trains over this branch, 
and yet everything is done without confusion or 
accident. The management of this immense cor- 
poration approximates perfection. 

—The chiming of the bells three times daily, by 
Prof. Widows, is an attractive musical feature 
of the Exhibition. His repertoire is large, and is 
constantly increased by new compositions. The 
chime, from MeShane’s foundry in Baltimore, is 
extraordinarily sweet and pure. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

1. In the names Thomas a Becket and Thomas a 
Kempis, why is not the middle name written a 
capital 2? 

ECAUSE these famous individuals had no 
middle names. Our inquiring friend may 
not have seen the correct typography in the case. 
The i should have an accent, its meaning being 
equivalent to that of de in French, as in Marquis 
de Lafayette. Thomas of or from Becket is the 
proper signification, an old form showing a per- 
son's family descent. 

2. There are many English Christians who would 
gladly become members of Congregational churches 
if they were not required to observe the symbols of 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. Please tell me if 
there are independent churches in America which 
will receive non-communing members ? 

There are no regular Congregational churches 
which receive such members ; a non-communing 
membership indeed seems to be a contradiction of 
terms. Independent churches may be found in 
the Unitarian body, we believe, where no con- 
ditions are imposed on the congregation in the 
observance of symbols. Our Montreal correspond- 
ent wishes information in the case. 

3. Do we not need in our language a personal pro- 
noun of the common gender, singular number # We 
often have to say ‘‘ they,” ungrammatically, or use 
some circumlocution, when we mean but one per- 
son, and do not wish to designate, or do not know, 
the sex. 

The inquirer adds, ‘‘ Why cannot some of the 
leading literary men agree to invent a term so 
much needed ?” If we had a perfect language, the 
occupation of our linguists, unfortunately, would 
be gone, and their temperate controversies lost to 
the world. As for that word “they,” it is so con- 
venient and irresponsible— where it heads a rumor 
or a lie, for instance—that it is very doubtful 
whether the public would give it up if all the 
scholars in the world should agree upon a substi- 
tute. For the present, we see no other way but 
to ‘‘vireumlocute,” if we wish to be grammatical. 

4. In what way is prayer effectual? Is ita power 
that changes the purposes of God for human weal, 
or does its inspiration simply effect the suppli- 
cant’s good ? Does it affect God or man ? 

Certain very pointed Scriptural injunctions 
throw light on this subject : *‘ Pray without ceas- 
ing,” ‘‘Men onght always to pray and not to 
faint,” ‘‘The effectual fervent prayer of a right- 
eous man availeth much,” &c. How far God 
changes his purposes in response to men’s peti- 
tions is a question which some people are still 
trying to solve. It is quite enough, however, to 
have His assurance that He hears our prayers. 
The man who prays sincerely does not need to be 
told how much good it does him. 

MINOR MATTERS. 

1. Mrs. A. 8. T. informs us that the verses com- 
mencing, ‘‘I shine in the light of God,” she saw 
some twenty years ago in Hartford, Conn., print- 
ed in a small collection,of poems, which were 
written, it is understood, by a Mr. Rae, in mem- 
ory of his wife, and intended only for private cir- 
culation. They also appear in the' collection en- 
titled ‘‘ The Changed Cross.” 

2. The first part of the name ‘‘ Schiller” is pro- 
nounced like the first syllable of shilling. The 
final syllable has the usual English sound. 

3. A correspondent asks for a poem called ‘‘The 
Creed of the Bells,” or something like it, one line 
of which runs—‘' Shouted the Methodistic bell.” 
It describes the creeds of the different denomina- 
tions as proclaimed by the bells in calling the 
people to church, 

4. E. D. W. calls for a list of the Mayflower Pil- 
grims, together with the dates of their births and 





deaths, and the place they came from. 
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PHILADELPHIA LETTER. 
PHILADELPRIA, June 20, 1876. 

4 7 E had secretly determined to write about 

Great Britain in our next letter, and we 
were confirmed in this resolution yesterday by 
hearing Mr. Goshorn, the Director-General, say 
that the English exhibit was one of the finest we 
have, and the English Commission was managed 
in the most business-like and systematic manner 
of any here. We could not judge of this last, be- 
cause our business so far has been to attend a 
kettle drum given at the Commission House built 
within the grounds, and looking with its outside 
beams, its picturesque windows, and its many 
chimneys, like a bit from old Chester, brought 
over and set down in the glaring newness of 
America, and we found the two heads of the Com- 
mission, Col. Sanford and Professor Areher, ex- 
tremely hospitable, agreeable hosts. Business 
sapacity, however, must have been displayed in 
the management ot the lunch, for while there 
were a great many more people invited than could 
by any possibility have got into the dining-room 
atatime, all crowding was prevented by simply 
taking people in sets, twenty or more together, 
the waiters replacing dishes and napkins as fresh 
platoons came in. 

English people have a nice way of expecting 
their guests to sit down at a table, even when the 
number of persons invited is large, and as nothing 
is more conducive to appetite than standing about 
for an hour or two talking hard, it seems to us a 
fashion we might wellimitate here. Then there 
would not be so much perilous eating of salads 
with your plate on the uncertain corner of a frail 
stand, liable to be upset at any moment by people 
passing, and excited gentlemen waiting on hungry 
ladies would pot be let loose in a crowd with 
saucers of pink ice cream, which they always 
empty on blue gowns, and then are filled with dis- 
may at their work as the lady tries to wipe it off 
with a filmy handkerchief, looking vitriol and 
daggers all the time. 

St. George’s House, as it is called, is furnished 
throughout in harmonious Eastlake style, so the 
wall paper is in conventionalized patterns, the 
furniture, not so beautiful that one is in terror of 
it, but of the strong, handsome kind one can get 
on good terms with and yet not feel that it is 
being injured. The windows delighted us, they 
were so many and so picturesque, all one side of 
the middle parlor down-stairs being glass with 
handsome drapery above, and easy sofas below 
the level of the sill, and in the smaller rooms were 
recessed windows with broad ledges or bay win- 
dows whose projections gave lovely views of the 
Park in three directions. In and out of these 
pleasant rooms people walked, and there was no 
2rowd and no confusion, and the band stationed 
in the hall played in subdued tones, fulfilling its 
object perfectly, which is to float in and fill a 
pause in conversation with a pleasant strain, but 
not make such a noise that people have to raise 
their voices to be heard above the notes. 

Of the size of the English exhibit we were aware, 
for we bave dutifully pinned up in our room a 
map of the main hall with the sections of different 
countries duly marked on it, and Great Britain, 
Canada, Australia, India, and other colonies oe- 
cupy nearly one-quarter of the space. Commence- 
ing at the transept, and facing east as you go up 
the aisle, the exhibit of Elkington & Co. is very 
attractive to art lovers because of the fine work 
they show in repoussé iron and silver and ecloi- 
sonné enamel. Here is the Helicon vase, shown 
at the Vienna Exhibition, in repoussé silver and 
steel, an exquisitely graceful vase with embossed 
designs with two female figures reclining on a 
pedestal just below the vase, so that the effect of 
giving it support is secured and yet the figures 
are not in a constrained position as if they might 
some time get tired, a thought always suggested 
by a Caryatide. The anatomy is perfect, every 
line and curve being as carefully worked up as in 
a marble statue. 

The Milton Shield represents scenes from Para- 
dise Lost, but to describe it is to remioad one that 
Homer once wrote about a shield, and nobody but 
a Homer could do this justice. 

The Pompeian plates made for this Exhibition 
are worthy of being hung on the walls of palaces ; 
they are pictures in silver. The designs are class- 
ical; Penelope sleeping under the care of Pallas, 
Chloe with a wounded foot from which a boy 
lover extracts a thorn, and a Pompeian beauty at 
her toilette. The framework of one is a flowing 
pattern in niello on a gold ground, and the second, 
oxydized silver with a design inlaid in copper, the 
colors of the two metals contrasting. Another is 


a silver dish with raised figures in the center, the 
border being plaques of steel let into the silver 
and this damascened in threads of gold. 

It seems as if a Hottentot or any other untu- 
tored mind would admire these, without knowing 
anything of the way they are made. But when 
one considers the difficulties the artist has to con 
tend with, the feeling is doubled. The artist 
takes the smooth hard metal, traces his pattern 
on one side, and then must beat up from the flat, 
working on the under side the rounded contours 
of limbs, the flowing lines of drapery and hair, 
the background of pillars and garlands or of rocks 
and trees, and make each thing distinct and per- 
fect, and he must not have a false stroke ora 
weak touch. Going over the upper side with 
gravipg and chasing tools and stipples will finish 
up, but will not hide an imperfection. 

Stepping back into the transept from this case 
the eye is attracted next by a case of terra cotta, 
dishes and plates, the colored figures painted on 
the soft salmon color of the ware. 

Beyond these are the Minton tiles; sections 
of walls and floors covered with the clean, eool- 
looking squares, painted in all sorts of pretty de- 
signs. Tiles are a sort of aggravation to the 
spirit. When one remembers the beautiful floors 
made of them in Sorrento villas, one would like 
to see them here in piazzas, at least, if not all 
over a house—but no, the clinvate will not allow 
of their being used in this way out doors ; and on 
a winter day, with the thermometer below zero 
and struggling to go lower, a carpet really looks 
warmer and more comfortable, so we cannot hope 
for such luxuries in our parlors north of the Car- 
olinas. But as floors for halls, what can be nicer 
than tiles, with their infinite variety of patterns, 
and the ease with which they can be kept clean ? 

Next were the Doulton wares made at Lambeth. 
Mr. Doulton, with whom we had some slight pre- 
vious acquaintance, took us in charge here and 
enlightened our ignorance as to some of the pro- 
cesses by which this ware is made. The agricult- 
urist took up a vase, on which a group of rough 
little donkeys was engraved, or scratched, the 
lines being cut into the clay, and admired, not the 
fine points of the animals—he knows fine animals 
too well for that—but the vigor and precision of 
touch which the artist showed. ‘‘ Yes,” said Mr. 
Doulton, ‘‘ we have a young woman in our ewploy 
who does all of these for us, andis making a great 
deal of money; artists tell us it is very ‘good 
work.’ She draws them on the clay while it is 
yet soft, and then it is baked afterwards. Here is 
another group of sheep, done by her, and you see 
the color of the clay is like agate.” We admired, 
and he took up a pitcher the neck of which was 
covered with a broad band of raised dots. ‘‘ These 
are all put on by hand,” said he, ‘‘ while the clay 
is soft, and on that pitcher there are about one 
thousand dots.” 

Somebody here picked up a carafe, and, look- 
ing at it closely, asked with astonishment, ‘Is 
this crackle ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Doulton; ‘‘we know how to 
make a crackle as fine as the Satsuma ware al- 
most, but it does not suit the style of most of our 
wares. We use duller colors and more involved 
patterns than the Japanese, except in those agate- 
looking vases which have the landscapes on 
them.” 

The old soldier, who had always preferred bith- 
erto the Japanese china, began to give some signs 
of relenting about this time. He was the one who 
had discovered the bit of crackle, and it had af- 
fected him a little to know that people out of 
Japan understood the art of producing it, but did 
not choose to use it; he respected ‘‘reserve pow- 
er,” as does the world in general. Presently we 
heard him asking in a half hesitating way if he 
could take up a great vase to examine it more 
closely ; and in another moment he was admiring 
as heartily as the rest had been. 

‘* My taste needs a little cultivation,” said he to 
Mr. Doulton, ‘“‘to appreciate your style, but you 
have a great many beautiful things, and the land- 
scape on this vase is very well done.” It was an- 
other of Miss Barlow's groups before alluded to, 
but larger and even better done than any we had 
seen. After this concession on the part of the 
soldier we were allowed, when we pussed up the 
main aisle, to stop and admire a sort of summer- 
house or kiosk of the Doulton ware, which has 
four very beautiful vases standing on pillars at 
the four corners. Before this, any tendency in 
us to stop and admire had been treated with po- 
lite scorn. Now, however, we paused, and so did 
he; and he even asked how many separate pieces 
it took to make the whole construction. 





But the agriculturist wanted to leave England 





and get into the colonies. ‘‘ Australia is so inter- 
esting,” said he. ‘‘It has always seemed to me as 
if the Lord made that a sort of continent by itself, 
in which he reversed all the usual order of things. 
It is south temperate, you know, and has its win- 
ter while we have summer ; and the Eucalyptus 
grows there, its leaves turned edgewise, you know, 
so that you ride through a shadeless forest ; and 
the birds do not have wings—at least one species 
has only rudiments ; and with crowds of gorgeous 
birds there is not a singer among them like our 
thrush or the English nightingale ; and the swans 
are black ; and Here, however, we came into 
the precincts of Australia, and the agriculturist, 
seeing some emu eggs in a case, forgot what he 
was saying and went swiftly toward them. We 
followed, but could hardly believe they were real 
They are four or five inches long, of an 
oval shape, and dark green, almost black, color, 
with a wrinkled, roughened surface, as if they 
were made of shagreen. ‘‘ None but an Australian 
bird could do that,” said the agriculturist, breath- 
lessly. We reserved our admiration until we saw, 
in a case near by, the eggs mounted as vases, 
boxes, and inkstands in beautiful silver settings, 
and then we broke forth. The designs of the 
mountings were copies of various leaves and ani- 
mals peculiar to Australia, and were artistic and 
beautiful as well as singular. Here were also 
muffs of the emu skin with the feathers left on—- 
not handsome, however. In another quarter we 
saw the stuffed kangaroo, high-shouldered and 
surprised-looking, and with no visible reason for 
standing so very erect until you took him on the 
flank and saw that mighty tail, like a spring- 
board, ready for him to jump with, and then we 
were not surprised to learn that he topped five- 
barred fences with smiling ease, and could even 
go over six rails when he is in the full prime of 
youth and beauty. 

Like all new countries, there was a curious mix- 
ture of civilized and wild things in the display. 
From the feather mantle and the cylindrical 
green-stone ear-rings of a Maori chieftain we 
turned to a photograph of a pretty English girl, 
born in Australia, and looking in her elegant 
party dress as if she had never been out of sight 
of Piecadilly and St. James’s Square; while, 
further back, were arranged all sorts of useful 
and beautiful articles peculiar to European life. 
Here were blinds and ventilators, iron and tin ore, 
bunches of the flax plant and hanks of flax thread, 
and more things than can possibly g6 into this 
letter, but which must wait over until another ;— 
who can put England and her colonies into two 


columns and a half of newspaper ! 
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a 
Science. 

The address of the Hon. Abram 8. Hewitt be- 
fore the American Institute of Mining Engineers 
at Philadelphia is officially published in the Ln- 
gineering and Mining Journal of June 24. We 
have sought in vain to make comprehensive ex- 
tracts from it in a shape available for our columns. 
Suffice it to say that the view which he takes of 
the far-reaching influences of the mining indus- 
tries are but inadequately represented by the care- 
fully prepared tables published with the address. 
One paragraph relating to the early obstacles 
thrown in the way of colonial development we 
quote: 

“ According to the statement of Col. Spotswood, quoted 
by Mr. Pearse, it appears that previous to 1724, neither New 
England, Pennsylvania, nor Virginia possessed blast fur- 
naces. Their product of iron was from bloomeries only. 
According to Prof. Hodge, quoted by Prof. Whitney, how- 
ever, a furnace was built at Pembroke, Mass,, in 1102; and 
another authority states that in 1721 New England possessed 
six furnaces and nineteen forges. In 1719 was passed the 





-famous resolution of the British House of Commons, ‘ that 


the erection of manufactories in the colonies tended to 
lessen their dependency on Great Britain.’ Only the earnest 
protest of the colonial agents prevented the probibition at 
that time of the American iron manufacture. The next 
thirty years witnessed two instructive contests. The first 
was that of the colonial with the domestic pig-iron manufac- 
ture—a competition in which America was favored by the 
abundance of her vegetable fuel (the employment of min- 
eral coal in iron-making, not baving yet found introduction), 
in comparison with the rapidly waning forests of Great 
Britain. The British manufacture being protected by heavy 
duties cn colonial pig-iron, the latter began to be more and 
more worked up into bar-iron, nails, steel, etc., at home; and 
this brought on a new competition with the British manufac- 
turers of these articles. In 1750, a further legislative attempt 
to regulate this trade was made by Parliament, which de- 
creed the admission of colonial pig-iron, duty free, but pro- 
hibited the erection in America of slitting, rolling, or plating 
mills, or steel furnaces, ordering that all new ones thereafter 
built should be suppressed as ‘ nuisances.’ ’’ 


Under the direction of R. W. Raymond, United 
States Commissioner of Mines, tables were pre- 
pared to accompany Mr. Hewitt’s address. The 
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following is a summary of the mining products of 
the country from their first discovery until 1875: 
Gold, about 66,680,000 troy ounces, worth about 
$1,382,700,000; of silver, about 201,300,000 troy 
ounces, worth about $261,450,000; of quicksilver, 
840,000 flasks, 64,206,000 pounds avoirdupois ; of 
copper, 200,000 tons; of lead, 855,000 tons ; of pig 
iron, 40,000,000 tons ; of anthracite coal, 351,521,428 
tons (‘he ton in all these cases being 2,240 pounds 
avoirdupois); and of petroleum, 76,594,600 barrels. 
The product of these leading industries for the 
year 1875 were: gold, $33,400,000 ; silver, $41,400,000; 
quicksilver, 53,706 flasks ; copper, 15,625 tons; lead, 
53,000 tons; pig iron, 2,108,554 tons; zine, about 
15,000 tons; anthracite, 20,643,509 tons; bituminous 
coal, about 26,000 tons; petroleum, 8,787,506 bar- 
rels. 


Among the unrecorded railway accidents was 
one some time since which was so picturesque in 
its final situation, and withal so subversive of 
confidence in the management of the road, that 
the company did not hesitate to spend money in 
suppressing all details, including the negative of 
a photograph which was taken on the spot short- 
ly after the collision. A proof of the impression, 
however, escaped the vigilance of the destroyers, 
and the Railroad Gazette has earned their eternal 
enmity by publishing a wood-engraving thereof, 
which is in turn copied by the Scientific American 
of July ist. Neither of the editors knows here 
or when the collision took place, but the picture 
is a curiosity, and will no doubt be extensively 
copied. ‘I'wo freight trains have evidently come 
into collision when moving at what must have 
been for them a high rate of speed, and they have 
literally reared up on end, standing with their 
boilers nearly upright, their driving-wheels inter- 
locked, and their exposed cranks, pistons and 
cylinders in a shocking state of wreck. Probably 
no lives were lost, or more would have been heard 
of the affair; but the ‘‘crews” of two trains 
must know the circumstances, and no doubt the 
loeality will sooner or later be fixed. It is not 
often that a direct itmpact of two such mighty 
bodies occurs under circumstances favorable for 
observation. It ought not to be lost to the science 
of dynamics. 


A NEw Foot-WARMER.—The English ‘* Patent 
Journal ” describes a combination of a foot-warm- 
ing apparatus with a boot. The heel of the boot 
is of metal, and hollow, and contains a supply of 
artificial fuel. The heat from this is made to pass 
through channels in the inner sole, a part of which 
is placed upon a spring, so that the action of the 
foot in walking acts like a bellows, drawing in the 
cold air by an aperture in the heel and driving the 
heated air into the boot. A modification of the 
apparatus can, we are told, be applied to horse- 
shoes. 

WATER-PROOF BrIcK.—To obviate the dangers 
arising from dampness in brick buildings a French 
architect, M. Sebille, has patented a simple and 
inexpensive process for injecting brick, tiles and 
other earthen materials with the tarry residue 
from the manufacture of illuminating gas. Brick 
thus prepared is said to be rendered absolutely 
water-proof. 





Fine Arts. 

New York has been buying pictures at home 
and abroad for so many years, and has withal 
spent so much money for so much trash, that the 
present loan exhibition at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum and the Academy of Design is a most re- 
freshing assurance that the money has not all 
gone for naught. It is perfectly safe to say that 
the Academy will not within a generation contain 
a collection of paintings equal in merit to that 
which now adorns its walls. They are 398 in 
number, comfortably filling the corridor and all 
four galleries, and visited thus far by a constant 
stream of appreciative spectators. The show at 
the Metropolitan Museum is smaller (containing 
180 works) and perhaps a trifle less popular, owing 
to its somewhat less accessible location. It con- 
tains, however, such noted pictures as Church’s 
‘* Niagara,” Géréme’s ‘‘ Death of Cesar,” Hol- 
man Hunt’s “Isabella and the Pot of Basil,” 
Turner’s ‘‘Slave Ship,” ete., ete. The present 
writer can never contemplate the last named 
picture with any degree of patience, but it is 
world famous, thanks to Mr. Ruskin, and as 
such is entitled to due consideration at the 
hands of those who can appreciate its merits. 
From it we turn with genuine satisfaction to that 
wonderful canvas of Mr, Church, which remains, 





as when it was first painted, in many respects at 
the head of American landscape art. People who 
never saw it before look around, just as their fore- 
runners have done for twenty years, to see where 
the prism is which casts its spectrum on that 
iridescent rainbow, and the foaming rapids are 
just as perfect in their marvelous detail as when 
they were first shown to the public in a then fash- 
ionable gallery on lower Broadway. We have no 
space to enumerate the rest of the collection, but 
no one should miss the original of that exquisite 
fancy of Hamon’s, which the engraving has made 
familiar to many, ‘‘ Love’s Washerwoman.” What 
can be more piquantiy fanciful than the idea of a 
fair, heartless, coquette catching little cupids, 
scrubbing them in a marble basin, and then fas- 
tening them up by their wings with prosaic 
wooden pins to dry on an ordinary clothes line ? 
It is painted with that peculiarly misty treatment 
which Hamon alone has practiced with conspicu- 
ous success, and as he died several years ago 
there is little likelihood that his unique style will 
be speedily reproduced, though it may find many 
would-be imitators. 

Separate catalogues are prepared for the two 
exhibitions, and that of the Acadamy presents 
such a list of great names that one hardly knows 
where to begin, nor is the perplexity removed by 
a hasty walk throvgh the rooms, for from any 
resting place that is available a dozen or more 
admirable paintings claim attention. Scattered 
at intervals among the more sober-toned works 
are the bouquet-like compositions of the modern 
French school, and such names as Couture, Bou 
géreau, Achenbach, Boughton, Cabanel, Bouti- 
bonne, Gérdme, Detaille, and a score of others, 
American and foreign. Philadelphia must, in a 
sense, yield the palm to New York in regard to 
pictures ; for whereas this exhibition is but a bag- 
atelle in point of comparative size, its uniform 
artistic value places it above that at Memorial 
Hall. 

One of the most notable groups is found in the 
South Room, where Géréme’s ‘‘ Gladiators” and 
‘*Chariot Race” hang near Max's ‘‘ Last Token.” 
All three are scenes from the arena, the first 
terrible, the second gorgeous, and the _ third 
pathetic. The ‘* Last Token ” is perhaps the most 
fascinating of the three, from the force with which 
it appeals to the imagination. It represents a 
young Christian girl awaiting her fate amid the 
savage beasts of the Roman arena. They are 
playing, harmless as yet, about her feet, when 
some one in the spectators’ seats throws her a 
rose, and she leans forward to see whence it comes. 
The scene is inexpressibly touching, and the fancy 
readily supplies the details of the fair young 
Christian’s romantic story. The ‘‘ Chariot Race” 
has never been exhibited in this country, being 
a part of the late Mr. A. T. Stewart’s collec- 
tion. It is somewhat lacking in the picturesque 
elements which usually supplement Géréme’s ex- 
traordinary technical skill. In the space at our 
disposal it is a well-nigh hopeless task to select 
from such an array of admirable works. We can 
only say that no one within a few hours’ ride of 
the city should on any account miss seeing these 
exhibitions. The price of admission is twenty- 
five cents, or fifty cents for the two galleries, and 
the catalogues are twenty-five cents each. Vis- 
itors from out of town should go first to the Met- 
ropolitan Museum (14th Street, between 6th and 
7th Avenues), because that can be seen in a 
shorter time than the other, and because the 
light late in the afternoon is best at the Academy. 
The hours of exhibition are from 9 A. M. to 6 P.M. 
It is not yet announced how long the exhibition 
will remain open. 











DOUBT AND FAITH. 


Thomas Wingfold, Curate. 


By George Macdonald, LL.D. 
George Routledge & Sons. 


New York. 

This is by far the most pretentious effort George 
Macdonald has ever made, and ts also the most suc- 
cessful. As in all of his other books, the principal 
characters are religious, or agitated about religion, 
and the author's object is no less than the demonstra- 
tion of the ability of a man to make steady progress 
toward the attainment of Christianity while he is 
theologically feeble, and to retain the essentials of bis 
faith in spite of all that science or reason can do to 
oppose them. 

While the plot of this novel is stronger and more 
shapely than any which Mr. Macdonald has previously 
constructed, it is so severely neglected that we will 
not rob readers of their pleasure by explaining to a 
certain extent the course of the story. A clergyman 
of the English church, himself a man of excellent per- 
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sonal character, suddenly discovers that he bas taken 
holy orders merely in deference to the desires of his 
family and to fit himself for a profitable “living” 
which was to be given away by a friend. Suddenly, 
ou attempting to reply toa scientific doubter, he dis- 
covers that he has no grounds to his own belief. A 
letter, written by one of his hearers, cailing his atten- 
tion to the fact that on a certain oceasion he preached 
one of Jeremy Taylor’s sermons instead of his own, 
leads to an acquaintanceship with the letter-writer, 
who, though a poor dwarf, is one of the spiritual prodi- 
gies which George Macdonald is so apt at finding. To 
this man the young curate naturally unburdens his 
heart, and soon finds himself pupil instead of teacher. 
The teachings of Polwarth, the dwarf, are not at all 
dogmatic, but are inalterably and resolutely spiritual. 
The following bit of mingled orthodoxy and dreadful- 
bess occurs at the first interview between the two: 

“ Mr. Polwarth,” said Wingfold, abruptly, “I can not even 
prove that there is a God!” 

* But the Church of England exists for the sake of teach 
ing Christianity, not proving that there is a God.”’ 

**What is Christianity, then ?’’ 

“God in Christ, and Christ in man.” 

“What is the use of that if there be no God?” 

** None whatever.” 

“Mr. Polwarth, can you prove that there is a God?”’ 

ae 

“Then if you don’t believe there is a God, I don’t know 
what is to become of me.”’ 

“Mr. Wingfold,”’ said the little man, with a smile and a 
deep breath as of delight at the thought that was moving 
him, “I know him in my heart and he is all in all to me. You 
did not ask if I believed in him, but whether I could prove 
that there was a God. As well ask a fly which has not yet 
crawled about the world if he can prove that it is round!” 

Putting himself under the spiritual charge of the 
dwarf, the Curate finds himself restricted to the 
reading of the words of Christ. Like all other men 
who are set at the same task, he finds some passages 
which perplex him, aud the lack of harmony in some 
portions of Matthew’s and Luke’s genealogy of Christ 
is aterrible stumbling block to him. Like the aver- 
age man, too, the passages which he could not under- 
stand were those to which he attached particular 
importance. But he is sent back, again and again, to 
Cbrist’s sayings, and from these be slowly learns that 
at the least there was once in this world a teacher who 
was a being of marvelous wisdom and unselfishness— 
one toward whom all men who love righteousness and 
long to do good are irresistibly drawn as they attempt 
to comprehend him. Without being able to prove the 
existence of God, he gains a personal acquaintance- 
ship with Christ, of the unreality of which nothing 
can convince bim. As a natural result, he ceases to 
preach the serwons which his predecessors bequeathed 
to him, and begins to talk from the pulpit in a style 
so practical and so unfamiliar to his hearers that they, 
being as ignorant as himself of any but dogmatic 
teaching, suspect him, each according to his own 
bugbear, of heresy, socinianism, scientific leanings, 
infidelity, and a longing to enter the fold of Rome. 
He overcomes his own doubts, however, and teacbes 
the way of strength and gooduess to a sharp mer- 
chant, prevails upon a murderer, a young man of 
zood family, to confess bis sin to the authorities, and 
enables the murderer's sister to find both consolation 
and strength in an unselfish religion. 

The author’s fonduess for dreams is several times 
exemplified in this book, as is also his delight in rhym- 
ing. Oneof the dreams narrated was influenced by 
the longing, experienced by thousands of Christians at 
acertain stage of religious development, for clearer 
light upon the gospel according to St. John. The 
dreamer, with Tischendorf’s success in mind, jour- 
neyed everywhere in the East, hoping to discover the 
manuscript of John’s Gospel as it was when it left th 
hands of its writer. At last he saw the precious vol- 
ume lying on a table in an Eastern convent: 

*T made a step toward the table, and, bending with awe, 
outstretched my hand to lay it upon the book. But ere my 
hand reached it, another hand, from the opposite side of the 
table, appeared upon it—an old, blue-veined, but powerful 
hand. I looked up. There stood the beloved disciple! His 
countenance was as a mirror from which shone back the 
face of the Master. Slowly he lifted the book and turned 
away. Then first I saw behind him an altar whereon a fire of 
wood was burning, and a pang of dismay shot to my heart, 
for I knew what he was about to do. He laid the book on 
the burning wood, and regarded it witha smile as it shrunk 
and shriveled and smouldered to ashes. Then he turned to 
me and said, while a perfect heaven of peace shone in hiS 
eyes: ‘Son of man, the Word of God liveth and abideth for- 
ever, not in the volume of the book, but in the heart of the 
man that in love obeyeth him.’ ”’ 

This novel cannot fail to exert a wide and excellent 
influence. All its teachings are consistent with the 
Apostle’s words to the dreamer,—which words point 
out the only way in which dangerous doubts can be 
effectually dissipated. Attempts to find God by scien- 
tific means, even when made by Christians themselves, 
have never given an affirmative answer to the ques- 
tion *“‘Canst thou by searchivg find out God?” but 
millions of people without the ability to reason clearly 
upon the smallest subjects have through love and 
trust gained a knowledge of God which nothing could 
deprive them of. That greater minds fail in attaining 
the same knowledge seems but natural when we con- 
sider the inadequacy of the means which they prefer 
to employ. The story of Thomas Wingfold will give 
many an honest thinker bis first correct view of him- 
self and of the falsity of his position; and when such 
persons learn that curiosity about God is not religion, 
nor even religious thought, they will at least have 
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gained knowledge of some roads which are to be 
avoided, not because they are at all bad, but because 
they do not lead toward the desired object. 


GEN. BURGOYNE. 

Political and Military Episodes m the Latter Half of the Eight- 
centh Century. Derived from the Life and Correspondence 
of the Right Hon. Jobn Burgoyne, General, Statesman, 
Dramatist. With Portrait, Illustrations and Maps. By Ed- 
ward Barrington De Fonblanque. London: Macmillan & 
Co. $5.00. 

Of Gen. Burgoyne the most that the mass of 
American readers are able to recall is the signal assist- 
ance he rendered our Revolutionary cause in surren- 
dering to us an entire British army at a critical period 
of the war. Upon the other side of the water he is 
remembered as an officer who did good service for 
England in other fields before be came to America, 
who figured prominently in Parliament, who wrote 
clever dramas, and who finally suffered a collapse of 
his military repute at Saratoga only through the fault 
of his superiors. The present work gives us these 
several phases of his career. It is strictly a biography, 
and is made up by the author at the request of Bur- 
goyne's granddaughters, in part from such letters and 
documents as have been preserved in the family, and 
in part from official and other sources. The whole 
forms an interesting volume, and is moreover a wel- 
come contribution to Revolutionary literature. 

Dispelling, first, the false reports respecting Bur- 
“ goyne’s birth and showing his true parentage, the 
biographer follows him through his educational course 
at Westminster, his entrance into the army, his mar- 
riage with Lady Charlotte Stanley, and his early mil- 
itary services. In 1762, he appears in Portugal as a 
brigadier under La Lippe, and wins his spurs by his 
successful surprise of Valencia—a small affair in itself, 
but well conducted, and having a good moral effect 
on his Portuguese troops—and, returning home, enters 
Parliament, and a few years later takes part in the 
discussion on American affairs. He supported the 
government policy, but does not appear to have fa- 
vored extreme measures; at the same time, when 
called upon to march against the Americans he 
promtly responded to the king’s wishes. His selection, 
in 1775, with Howe and Clinton as one of the three 
major-generals to do up the American business, we 
are assured, was made entirely on his merits and rec- 
ord as an officer of the army and not through private 
influence, as has been alleged; the charge also that he 
intrigued for the command of the Northern army, 
which was finally given him, is refuted in the present 
work. Burgoyne is held up rather as an honorable, 
generous, humane man, notwithstanding his well- 
known ambition. 

In regard to the campaign which closed his Ameri- 
ean career, the biography lays stress, as naturally it 
would, on the very great difficulties which surrounded 
Burgeyne on every side as he marched down from 
Ticonderoga towards Albany, and the extreme strict- 
ness of his orders, which left him no alternative but 
to keep straight on, regardless of the increasing danger 
of his position. This new and very important fact 
also comes to light, that ‘“*by one of those shameful 
acts of official neglect, of which English history un- 
fortunately affords but too many examples,’”’ Howe 
who was to have codperated with Burgoyne by march- 
ing up the Hudson from New York, was never fur- 
nished with orders to that effect. The instructions 
were pigeon-holed in Lord George Germaine’s office, 
waiting his signature, which be forgot to affix. The 
consequence was that Howe conducted his own cam- 
paign, went south instead of north, and left Burgoyne 
to his fate, Burgoyne supposing meanwhile that Howe 
was marching towards Albany. But forall this, the 
ill-starred General is open to the criticism of showing 
a lack of military judgment in not moving more 
cautiously when he discovered that the Americans 
were gathering in force all around him, and in not 
taking this fact as an indication that Howe was not 
affording him the relief he expected. By neglecting 
to fall back in time, as even his orders would have jus- 
tified him in doing, he lost everything. A sort of mel- 
aucholy interest attaches to Burgoyne’s fate as we 
read the account of this campaign as the biography 
gives it, with its glimpses of his anxieties and fore- 
bodings. After his surrender he wrote several letters 
to personal friends in defense of his course, but none 
of them show the depth of his feelings so unreservedly 
as the one written from Albany to his nieces—his 
**dearest nieces”? he addresses them. ‘“ There are 
few situations in a military life,” he writes, “ exposed 
to more personal hazard than I have undergone; there 
never was one attended with more perplexity, distress 
and trial of every faculty and feeling of the mind. 
My public dispatches will let you into the detail of 
events. I have been surrounded with enemies, ill- 
treated by pretended friends, abandoned by a consid- 
erable part of my own army, totally unassisted by 
Sir William Howe. I have been obliged to deliberate 
upon the most nice negotiations, and political arrange- 
ments that required the most undisturbed reflection, 
under perpetual fire, and exhausted with laborious 
days and sixteen almost sleepless nights, without 
change of clothes or other covering than the sky. I 
have been with my army within the jaws of famine; 
shot through my hat and waistcoat; my nearest 
friends kiJled around me; and after these combined 
misfortunes and escapes 1 imagine I am reserved to 
stand a war with ministers who will always lay the 
blame upon the employed who miscarries. In all these 
complicated anxieties, believe me, my dear girls, my 





heart has a large space filled with you; and I will 
bring it home, when God shall so permit, as replete 
with affection as when I left you.” 

Burgoyne wrote several plays and political satires 
after the war, which have a place in literature. His 
American failure did not prevent his being appointed 
Commander-in-Chief in Ireland, and in his declining 
years he continued to take an active part in politics. 
He died August 4th, 1782, in his seventieth year, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, but his grave to- 
day canuot be identified. The late Field-marshal, Sir 
John Burgoyne—‘“that great and good man,’’ Fon- 
blanque calls him—was his eldest son, and one of bis 
grandsons was Commander Hugh Burgoyne, who 
went down with the British turret-sbip Captain in 
the Bay of Biscay in 1870. 

The biography is issued in handsome style, and is so 
thoroughly readable, not only for the fairness and 
good taste shown in its compilation, but also for the 
many side sketches it gives of men and affairs in En- 
gland during the Revolutionary period, that it well 
deserves a place in American libraries, both public 
and private. 


BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Principles and Acts of the Revolution. By Heze- 
kiah Niles. A.S. Barnes & Co. $3. This is a reprint 
of a work published fifty years ago at Baltimore, and 
the excuse for its second appearance before the public 
is of a patriotic nature. Its original dedication reads 
as follows: ‘‘To the young men of the United States 
this volume of Revolutionary papers, speeches, etc., 1s 
respectfully dedicated, in the hope that they may be 
encouraged to adhere to the simplicity of Truth, as set 
forth by the Principles and Acts of their Fathers, and 
emulate the noblest deeds when the liberties of their 
country are endangered by foreign enemies or domes- 
tic encroachments, so that the blessings which these 
patriots won may descend to posterity, and our Re- 
public forever continue to be the pride of bumanity 
and an asylum for the oppressed of all nations.’”’ The 
editor of the present edition, Mr. Samuel V. Niles, 
repeats these words, and hopes in addition that during 
this Centennial celebration of our independence, the 
perusal of this volume will, to some extent, result ‘‘in 
cementing the bonds uniting us asa nation.’’ So the 
book has a purpose, and a laudable one it must be 
confessed. The only question is whether Young 
America will read it. To the student it will be valu- 
able, but we imagine that a smaller and condensed 
edition of the work would have met with a larger sale 
among general readers and accomplished its mission 
equally well. As it is, however, the volume is cheap 
for its size, and the buyer can have his pick of patriotic 
reading, whether it be from the Boston orations, or 
Brother Jonathan Trumbull’s letters, or the journal 
of the Stamp Act Congress, or the addresses and 
speeches of Lee, Adams, Jefferson and Washington, or 
the mass of interesting miscellaneous matter. The 
original work has been thoroughly revised, with 
classification of contents under the respective colonies, 
and in chronological order. 


America Discovered by the Welsh in 1170 A. D., 
by Rev. Benjamin F. Bowen, is interesting as a his- 
torical speculation. The author’s facts and reasoning 
seem to confirm the Welsh traditions in the case, but 
this is not saying that he absolutely settles the point; 
for perhaps after all the Welshmen did uot discover 
America. We must admit, however, that, as in the 
ease of the Norsemen, who also appear as the dis- 
coverers about 1000 A. D.. there is nothing in the 
mere nautical feat itself to debar the Welsh claim. Is 
it possible that the centuries before Columbus fur- 
pished no ocean adventurers, especially as we find the 
Atlantic at certain seasons favoring a westerly voyage 
for the very smallest craft? Our respect for the 
ancient mariners of the Norse and English coasts will 
sensibly diminish if we must contine their exploits 
and cruises to home waters. Mr. Bowen is certain 
that they ventured further, and that Prince Madoc 
found his way over here in 1170, and established a 
Welsh settlement, which in the course of a hundred 
years developed intoa Welsh-Indian race, whose traces 
are distinctly visible in the mounds and language of 
some of the tribes. The author bas brought together 
all the documents bearing upon the matter, and 
makes out a strong case; and as if to show that Welsb- 
men had the stuff in them to cross the ocean, he 
devotes a chapter or two to the good record made by 
Welshmen in the war of the Revolution. The book is 
well written, and gives proof of the author’s close 
study of the subject. Lippincotts, Phila., publishers. 


The German Element in the War of Indepen- 
dence, from Hurd and Hougbton, is a republication of 
three bistorical papers coutributed by Prof. G. W. 
Greene to the Atlantic Monthly. Their subjects are 
Baron Von Steuben, General De Kalb, and the Ger- 
man mercenaries or Hessians. The author, although 
one of our very best historical writers, confesses that 
in this case he has made little original research, the 
material being compiled mainly from * the admirable 
monographs of Doctor Friedrich Kapp,’”’ who during 
his residence in the United States looked up the his- 
tory of the Germans in America, and especially of 
those whose names have passed into American history. 
This, however, does not detract from the merit of 
Prof. Greene’s work, for his essays are still original 
pictures, whose coloring, we venture to say, was not 
copied from his German authority. This is a book to 
be read by the students of American history. 





Bancroft's History of the United States. Cen- 
tenary Edition. Vols. 1V. and V. Little, Brown & 
Co. A notice of the first three volumes appeared in 
our issue of May 10. With the sixth volume, which is 
promised soon, the set will be complete. Volumes 
IV. and V. bring us through tbe events of 1776, and 
are accordingly the **Centennial’? members of the 
edition. Mr. Bancroft does not appear to have made 
manuy alterations in the revision of this part of the 
subject, for the reason probably that he has found 
little to revise. His critics, however, will be able to 
make the additional point against him that in re- 
writing his history he has refused to recognize respect- 
able opinions opposite to his own—a quality of 
disposition not becoming a fair historian. When the 
set is complete we shall be able to judge better whether 
the author has added to his literary reputation. 


One Hundred Years of American yn ndence, 
- centenary history published by A. 8. Barnes & Co. 
N. Y., is every way a handsome work. It is issued in 
aan parts, at fifty cents a part, is crowded with 
exceptionally good illustrations, and the print is at- 
tractive. The first four numbers take the reader from 
the discovery of the continent to the third year of the 
Revolution, and the eight that follow are devoted to 
the progress of the country since then—our history 
proper. As the work does not claim to have been 
compiled for any other purpose than to present the 
history of the pation in a compact shape, no new facts 
are brought out in it, and necessarily many facts of 
mipor cousequence are omitted. This condensation 
will commend the book to many readers. 

° OTHER NEW BOOKS. 

Day’s Elements of Psychology is an excellent 
text-book for either young persons or adults begin- 
ning the study of metaphysics. The influence of 
modern thought upon the author is plainly discerni- 
ble, aud his book is consequently to be preferred over 
many older treatises: the attention bestowed upon 
sensibility, for instance, and the development of in- 
telligence from and according to sensibility, is faithful 
both to the material and to the spiritual. The direct- 
ness and simplicity of the author’s diction adds mate- 
rially to the value of the volume, whether used as 8 
school-book or by the general reader. (Putnams 


$1.50.) 
The Greeks and Persians, by Rev. G. W. Cox, 
M.A., is the initial volume of Scribner, Armstrong & 


Co.’s new series, called ** Epochs of Ancient History.”’ 
It would be hard to find a more creditable book, con- 
sidering its small size and the magnitude of the sub- 
ject. The impossibility of condensing the annals of 
Greece and Persia into so small a volume being ad- 
mitted, the author’s attention is devoted to important 
events and eras. His prefatory remarks upon the 
origin and growth of Greek civilization are alone 
worth the price of the volume, while the remainder of 
the book is far more readable than would be imagined 
from its size, A few such volumes would entirely do 
away with the demand for volumes of historical ** Out- 
lines.”’ (31.00.) 

Prof. Matthew's Words and their Abuse is more 
to the popular taste than Mr. Richard Grant White’s 
volume on the same subject, and coutains fully as 
much of instruction and correction. There are 
scarcely apy technically philological dissertations 
given; the instruction imparted is dogmatic rather 
than argumentative, but the authorities quoted show 
that the author has himself studied the best writers. 
This book cannot be read by any one without convey- 
ing a great many practical hints of easy application; 
if it were only to convince readers (as it surely must) 
of the beauty and force of appropriate speech, no 
matter how simple, it will lead to the reformation of 
thousands of careless talkers, and save sensitive ears 
from much unnecessary annoyance. (Griggs & Co., 
Chicago. $2.00.) 

The Fortunes of Miss Fallon is, although by an 
American author, a story of European life, and a 
study of a type of European character which has been 
reproduced many thousand times in America, to the 
great benefit of society. The heroine is a German 
peasant girl who attracts the attention of some tray- 
elers by her appearance, intelligence, and nobility and 
sweetness of character. Assisted to rise from her 
humble position, she fills with grace and honor several 
successive stations, and marries, finally, into one yet 
higher. Such a plot suggests books of that dreadful 
class known as *‘goody-goody,”’ but the Fortunes of 
Miss Fallon are so agreeably told that they carry 
their own moral, while the character of the heroine 
charms from first to last. The book contains some 
fine passages and chapters descriptive of European 
scenery and the customs of ad Bavarian peasantry. 
(Appletons. 50 cents.) 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The receipt of allnew publications delivered at the Editorial Rooms 

this paper will be acknowledged im its earliest subsequent «sesue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission 


in os respect. Accompanying memoranda 0) prices are desirable in al 
cases. 





Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
SE, SEE. Ee Miles ©” SD CUTER... .ccnccestvoscrnessestcccn Holt. $1 25 
Chaplin, Mrs. John panben = Moti r West’s Neighbors.” 

Tract Soc. 
“Fanny Percy’ De BNE no cccosccccccccccecss Temp. Soc. 100 
Fish, H. C., “ Bible Lands Lllustrated.”............ Am. Pub. Co. 3 00 
Gatty, AN A.,”* Imperfect instrumenta.” socvecceces — 15 
Koehler, A., “Practical I ate ccsecensinee isccchnannes t. 300 
Smith, F. B., es  . yas aerate. Whittaker. 100 
White, G. G., * Art Studies.”’.. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 


veo Save also received current numbers of the following pabli- 


Van aiientte Engineering Magazine—Littell’s Living Age— 
Sunday School Times Quarterly—Art Journal—Harper's—National 
Teachers’ Monthly. 
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__ Basin ines Department, 


The Great Brooklyn Council of 1876. 

The official report of the Proceedings of the 
Advisory Council in Plymouth Church, from 
the stenographic minutes of Tooley, Miles & 
Cole, comprises nearly four hundred pages, 
and is a very complete account of the delibe- 
rations of that memorable body. It is per- 
haps the most interesting contribution to 
Congregational history yet published. The 
ouly attempts which the compilers have made 
to condense the full report have been re- 
stricted to such remarks of the representa- 
tives of Plymouth Church as scemed to be 
partial repetitions of what bad been said at 
other stawes of the Council; some omissions 
have been made, too, of debates upon ad- 
journments, minor rules of order, and other 
unimportant proceedings. The “ Letter Mis- 
sive” under which the Council was called is 
given entire, and a list of the churches from 
which delegates appeared, and also of the 
delegates themselves, is presented. The work 
is well indexed, and there is, in an appendix, 
a number of references to and citations of 
the proceedings of other churches, Councils, 
ete., in cases partially or entirely parallel with 
that of Plymouth Church. (A. 8. Barnes & 
Cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.25.) 


Co. 


Ir is an unpleasant fact that what your 
friends call self-possession, your enemies call 
brass. 





American Cookery. 

Under this title there is issued in this city, 
by the Union Publishing Company, 171 Duane 
Street. a very neat, instructive, entertaining 
and useful monthly magazine, conducted by 
Mrs. Laura E. Lyman, and devoted to the in- 
terests of the dining-room. Valuable recipes 
and hints are largely interspersed with inter- 
esting sketches. The most remarkable fea- 
ture of this periodical is its price, 50 cents a 
year, which includes a premium worth 20 
cents. By arrangement with the manufac- 
turers, the company will send by mail, free, 
to each subscriber in the United States and 
Canada a can of the celebrated Royal Baking 
Powder. This offer is made by a thoroughly 
responsible company, and thestandard articie 
promised is too well known to every good 
housekeeper to need further commendation 
by us. By special arrangement with the 
proprietors we will send the Christian Union 
and the American Cookery, together with the 
premium free by mail, on receipt of $3.20, the 
subscription price of this paper. Persons de- 
siring the magazine must so state explicitly. 
This offer takes effect after June 1, 1876. 





Whaat are Raphael's Madonnas but the 
shadow of a mother’s love, fixed in permanent 
outline forever? 





The Turkish Bath 

Has long been regarded as one of the best 
remedies known for muscular and nervous 
diseases. Foreign countries have long recog- 
nised this fact, but it is only of recent years 
that the bath has become a permanent insti- 
tution with us. Dr. Chas. E. Shepard, 81 and 
83 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N.Y., was 
among the first to demonstrate that the bath 
could be made a popular remedy in this 
country. His rooms are well appointed, hav- 
ing apartments for ladies as well as gentlemen; 
and to all his patients he gives his personal 
and courteous attention. 





SELF-DEPRECIATION is not humility, though 
often mistaken for it. Its source is oftener 
mortified pride. 





Fire Island. 

Convenient to New York, and yet far enough 
away for quiet repose and to avoid unpleasant 
incursions from city excursions, Fire [sland 
presents many attractions. The Surf Hotel 
is open and rapidly filling up. It is well kept, 
and this resort furnishes every facility pecu- 
liar to a seaside watering place. The Island 
is noted for the relief it affords in cases of 
rose, hay or peach fever, asthma, and fever 
and ague. 





TiMg, with allits celerity, moves slowly on 
to him whose whole employment is to watch 
its flight. 





** An Eye for an Eye.” 

If your eyes are failing you, there is no one 
article that will so truly give you “an eye for 
an eye,” as the Diamond Spectacles, which 
are clear, brilliant, and manufactured from 
the very best crystal pebbles with the great- 
est possible care and skill. Every pair stamped 
with asmall diamond. Sold by ourauthorized 
agents. Made by Spencer Opt. Mfg. Co., 16 
Maiden Lane, New York. 


THE man who is honest from policy is the 
most dangerous customer we have to deal 
with. 





Rotary Press for Sale, 

A four-cylinder Rotary Press in perfect 
order. Has been in use four years. R. Hoe 
& Co., manufacturers. Terms low and easy. 
For full particulars address Box 5656, New 
York Post Office. 


Permanent Photographs. 

G. G. Rockwood, Art Photographer, No. 
839 Broadway, New York, has received from 
Mons. Lambert, of Paris, license and instruc- 
tions in his new process of permanent photo- 
graphs, which he calls Chromotypes. This is 
regarded as the most remarkable improve- 
ment in photography in the last ten years. 
The pictures are exceedingly soft and mellow, 
giving the effect of a e crayon. The ordi- 
nary photograph will fade in a few years, 
and the discovery of a means to make it per- 
manent is most valuable. Mr. Rockwood has 
always been foremost in securing improved 
methods, and, at the same time, giving the 
benetit of, them to his patrons at very moder- 
ate rates. 





THE latest dime vnovel—the silver ten 


cent piece. 





Caution. 
received the ergy: commercial 
. Y. Haines & Co., 
of Cleveland, Tennessee, who advertise to sell 


We have 
report of the standing of 8 
wheat, seeds, &c.: ** We do not know who the 
Company are. 8. Y. Hainesis the only person 
known here, and he is not worthy of credit. 
Their business is to advertise and sell humbug 
seeds away from home.’’ 


ALL that tread the globe are but a handful 
of the tribes that slumber in its bosom. 





THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE Co., 
of New York, has its office at 261 Broadway. 
The company’s strength, security, and fair 
dealing are matters of record. Capable men 
should apply at once for sub-agencies and 
full information. Above all, allow no per- 
suasion to induce you to take out a policy in 
any company before you communicate with 
this one. . 


Goop words and good deeds are the rent we 
owe for the air we breathe. 





Corts Union Oll Stoves. 

No dust, no smoke, no ashes. Price, com- 
plete, with oven, $10.00. GouLp’s CAMpP- 
MEETING BAKER, economical and perfect in 
operation, with either charcoal, coke or chips 
Satisfaction guaranteed, J. H. Cort, 222 Water 
St., New York. 


WE owe the greatest debt of gratitude to 
those who tell us the truth. 





The Uncontradicted Testimony. 
The Uncontradicted Testimony in the Beech- 
er case, with a preface by Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
is published by D. Appleton & Co., 49 Broad- 
way, N. Y., ina very neat pamphlet, which is 
sold at the low price of 25 cents, postage 
prepaid. 





Is THE sick man the doctor that he should 
choose the remedy ? 





Drs. Strong’s Remedial Institute, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., has Turkish, Russian, 
Sulphur, Hydropathic and Electro-Thermal 
Baths, Equalizer, and other facilities for cure 
ot Nervous, Lung, Female and Chronic Dis- 
eases. For full particulars send for circular. 





THE reputation of a man is not safe 
until the man is dead and has no further use 
for it. 





Folding Machines. 
Three Chambers Newspaper Folding Ma- 
chines in perfect order for sale cheap. Address 
for particulars Box 5656, New York Post Office. 





THE spring style of haud organs has 
anly one stop. It begins in the morning and 
stops at night. 


How delicious! exclaimed the ladies at 
a Church festival when they saw the beautiful 
cake made with Royal Baking Powder. 








ADVERTISING RATES. 







Inside pages ....... pnabebsevinccesses 0.50 per line 
Inside middle page.... ......... — = 
Outside pages..........se.0++ 0. ~ 
Reading Notices. or --$1.00 per line. 


Agate measure, fourteen lines to tke inch. 
DISCOUNTS ON REPEATED CONSECUTIVE 
INSERTIONS. 

Five per ct. on Two; Ten per ct. on Four; Fifteen 
per ct. on Eight; Twenty per ct. on Thirteen; 
Twenty-five per ct. on Twenty-six and upwards. 
Bills payable monthly. 

All advertisements sent oy parties not known to 
the Publisher must be accompanied by the money. 

MR. CHAS. F. CHICH ~ a is in charge of the 
Advertising Department. 


Advertisements for inside pages must be handed 
in on or before nesday. and for outside pages 
on or before Saturday, previous to date of issue. 


Address, “* Advertising Department.” 
HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
27 Park Place, New York, 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 

The subscription price is $3.20 per annum, the 2 
cents being added to prepay the postage to the 
United States and Canadas for the year, in accord- 
ance with the new United States law, which makes 
all postage payable in advance at the mailing Post- 
Office in New York, instead of at the receiving 
Post-Office of the subscriber’s residence as here- 








tofore. To Clergymen, $2.60. 
SINGLE COPIES, 8 CENTS. 


N EK WwW 


PUBLICATONS 


LIPPINCOTT'S MAGAZINE, 


A Profusely illustrated Menthly of Choice Pop- 
ulur Literature. Send 20 cts. for a specimen. 
J.B. Lippincott & Co., Publishers, Phila. 


Special An nouncement. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


FOR THE 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


AND 


THE CENTENNIAL. 


JULY 1 to NOVEMBER 11, inclusive, 
20 WEEKS, FOR $1 50: 
Postage Prepaid. 


Profusely Illustrated by Cam- 
paign Pictures, Nast’s Car- 
toons, Views of the Centennial 
Exhibition, Portraits, Carica- 
tures, &c., &c. 


Persons desiring io have HARPER'S WEEKLY 
from the opening of the Centennial Exhibition 
(May 10, 1876), previous to the first of July, can 
obtain it by remitting ten cents for each of the 
back numbers. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


NOW READY, 


A LIVING FAITH. 


$1.50. 
By GEORGE 8S, MERRIAM, 
Late of the Christian Union. 
At all booksellers or sent by mail. 
LOCK WOUD, BROOKS & CO., Boston. 








CENTENNIAL BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


A. 8. BARNES & CO. 
Barnes’ Centenary History. 


Superbly illustrated. One vol., octavo. $6.00. 


‘Principles and Acts” 


of the American Revolution. By H. Niles (of 
Niles’s Register). $3.00. 
Ill. 


Lives of the Signers 


of the Declaration - a $1.50. 


Democracy i in America. 


By Alexis de Tocqueville. One vol.,8vo. $3.00. 





of Agents wanted to sell the above. 
111 and 113 William Street. New York. 


THE RESULT 





The Brooklyn Advisory Council. 


OF 1876. 
TOGETHER WITH THE LETTERS OF 


r. Leonard Bacon, Prof. Timothy 
Dwight, D.D., &c., &c. 


A Pamphlet of Twenty-four Pages. 


For sale by 
A. S. BARNES & CoO., 
Nos. 111 and 113 William St., New York. 
SINGLE Corts. 1 b OTs. ; | Per B HUNDRED, 


POPULAR | SONCS. 
WM. A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, N. Y., 


Offer the following songs of H. C. King, the first 

three of which have already passed through several 

editions: the others are just published. 

Rockaby, Lullaby, Dear Little Rover 
(Words by Dr. Holland). With picture title, 40 cts. 

Sands o’ Dee. Ballad. (Words by the late 


Chas. Kingsley). With photograph of Miss 
EE Taka ben sa acedeteks sas, 54 sakkantibed ‘0 cts. 
Light in Darkness. Memorial Song and 


Chorus for Church and Home. (Words by 
DC +. 90. cesnueterecntsatgnnennen 
Father Almighty. 


by ge and Chorus. iw ords 
Raymond). Steel portrait of Rev. 
Henzy ¥ Ward Beecher.............00.00008 50 cts. 
Fated. Soprano Song (New). With portrait 
CE avs nccntivieccssacceabeees« 40 cts. 
They publish also Rippling Waltzes for 
feud 4 by H. F ly on AEE RE $1.00, 


SENT POST=-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 


Cheavest Bookstore in the World. 


630 00 AN BOOK and AM- 
RICA almost 


110,000 Juveniles, 
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ALMIGHTY God, we thank thee that thou has made the way 
of prayer so easy. We do not seek thee afar off. Out of 
every sorrow we rise instinctively toward thee. Ouf joys 
bear us up. All things seek thee for power, for light, and for 
gladness. Nor isitin vain. Thou hast been our Counselor 
and Companion. Thou hast been our Deliverer. Thou hast 
been food for us in hunger, and medicine in sickness. In all 
things thou hast proved thyself tender and paternal; and we 
rejoice that we come, not with faces bowed down or averted. 
We rejoice that, looking upward, we draw near with the bold- 
ness of love to the throne of grace, to obtain mercy and help 
in timelof need; and it isa time of need within and without, 
in our battle with life; in our effort to carry our souls pure 
andin symmetry before thee if all the great way in which 
we walk, jostled and harassed with infirmities, with habits, 
with social bias, with that which brings temptation by the 
eye, by the ear, and by the hand. We find that we need thee 
in our inward conflicts. In the attempt to bring into subjec- 
tion to the law of Christ every thought and every feeling, 
we find ourselves unlearned and unskillful, making mis- 
takes, yea, and going contrary to our knowledge and to our 
best convictions; and every day is a witness of our infirmity 
not only, but of our transgression. We need thee in striving 
to subdue the unruly passions, to regulate the appetites, to 
bring forth all the fruit of the spirit, and to walk with Ged 
while yet upon earth; and we rejoice that we may come 
boldly to the throne of grace to obtain this needed help. 

Weare witnesses, O Lord, that thou hast never forborne. 
We remember thy mercies to us every year; and our hearts 
overtiow in the retrospect with gratitude to thee, thou most 
tender and most blessed of friends. Thy love has been the 
very air which we have breathed. Thy care and kindness 
have convoyed us in our weakness, in the midst of ten thou- 
sand destroying agencies, safely, until this hour. Thou hast 
permitted us to enjoy the treasure of thy soul. We know 
thy secret thoughts; we know thy dispositions; not in their 
amplitude, not in that glory with which we shall behold them 
in the life that is to come, but better than anything in this 
life are they. Thy thoughts toward us are precious. Thy 
ways are ways of goodness and of mercy. That our souls 
know right well. 

And now we commit ourselves again to thy care. As in- 
firm, as ever needing, as children that know not yet how to 
be dismissed from their parents, we draw near to thee, O 
Lord our Father, praying for thy paternal benediction, and 
guidance, and forgiveness, and love; and may we have such 
an abiding in thee. may our thoughts so rest in our God that 
he shall become all in all; that he shall stand over against 
every sorrow, every joy, every hope, every aspiration, every 
mistake or sin, still meeting us at every point with his own 
self, that we may through him overcome all things, and be 
perfected for the divine love in the life that is to come. 

We pray that thy blessing may rest upon all that are gath- 
ered together this morning; and to each of them severally, 
as he needs, according to thine own insight, grant thy pres- 
ence and thy blessing. Grant, we pray thee, to those who 
know theea realization aguin of tne riches that are hidden 
in Christ Jesus. May they renew their faith. May they 
stand stronger in their purpose of a bondage of love to him 
who loved them. 

Grant that the households which are here represented may 
be households of faith, and that the indwelling of Christ 
may be in every one of them. We pray that thou wilt 
strengthen each one of thy servants for the day and for the 
conflicts that are allotted to him; and may every one have 
that sense of God which shall make him victorious over him- 
self, and over the flesh, the world and the devil. 

And we pray, O Lord our God, that thou wilt grant thy 
blessing to rest upon all those that are young, and that are 
going forwardin the way of life. May they found their career 
upon honor, upon truth, upon purity, upon piety; and may 
they grow up to a better condition than we have attained 
whose places they shall take. 

Remember the little ones, and bless them, as thou didst, 
upon earth, when thou didst take them upon thy knee, and 
lay thy hands upon them. Bless them every day. 

We pray that thou wilt accept the offering which has 
been made this morning by thy servants who have brought 
their children here to dedicate them to the service of God, 
and who have promised to themselves in the midst of their 
brethren that they will bring up these children in the way of 
the Lord,in purity, and in all piety. May the lives of thes« 
dear ones be precious in thy sight. We pray that they may 
be strong, and grow up to be a strength to their parents and 
a comfort to them to the end. May all children that have by 
mothers and by fathers been secretly consecrated to the 
ways of God in righteousness be remembered by thee, and 
convoyed in the midst of the temptations that are incident 
to extreme youth. And we pray that they may be reared in 
honor and in the faith of Christ. 

Bless, we beseech thee, all the churches round about us. 
whose doors are open this day; and may the messages de- 
livered by them be of thy spirit, and sanctified in the hearts 
of all that shall listen to them. We pray for thy blessing to 
rest upon all the churches of this nation. 

Bless the President of these United States, and all that are 
joined in authority with him, and the Congress assembled. 
Bless all the States, and the governors thereof. Bless all 
judges and all magistrates throughout our land. May this 
be a God-fearing people. 

We pray that thou wilt bless every effort which is made 
for the diffusion of intelligence, and for leading men up 
from lives of base indulgence to lives of wisdom and mo- 
rality and godliness. 

We pray for thy blessing on all the nations of the earth, 
Thou art drawing them nearer and nearer to each other: but 
may they not be drawn near for smiting. We pray that the 
signs of war may be taken out of the heavens. We pray 
that the garments rolled in blood may no more appear. We 
pray that the red banner may be folded and laid aside. We 
pray that men may outgrow ignorance, and superstition, and 
all the train of mischiefs which belong to them. May op- 
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pression cease; and may all nations be filled with kindness 
and with purity and with wisdom. And may the day come 
when all the earth shall see thy salvation. 

We ask it in theadorable name of Jesus, our Lord, to whom, 
with the Father and the Spirit, shall be praises evermore. 
Amen. 


AS SEEING GOD. 
“ By faith he forsook Egypt, not fearing the wragh of the 


king: for he endured, as seeing him who is invisible.’’—H Es. 


xi. 27. 





rTXHIS is spoken of Moses, perhaps the most 
remarkable figure in antiquity. His history is 
altogether romanticjand heroic. His heroism was not of 
the declamatory kind, but of that better kind which is 
quiet, if not obscure, and which bas init nothing of 
vanity aud glitter, but everything that is substantial 
and real. That such a ove should have been grafted into 
royal family of Egypt is itself a strange event; but so 
it was. He was snatched from death, wheu others 
were being cut off, by the interposition of a mother’s 
love. From the hiding-place where he was secreted, 
he was taken, and treated as ason by Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter; and he grew up in the wisdom of that age, which 
then bad its center in Egypt; and became an accom- 
plished member of the royal bousehold. Yet, he did 
not, as some base natures do, in new society, in power, 
and in wealth, lose sight of the humble source from 
which he sprang. He did not forget bis own kindred, 
or his own people. A man that comes to greatness and 
to honor, and is ashamed of his father, of bis mother, 
of his brothers and sisters, isa man that nothing can 
make great or honorable. He is essentially mean. 

Moses became, by reason of thisattachment, discon- 
pected from all exterval things, and the first great 
trait of his heroism—if it be not itself heroic that be 
was not ashamed of his kind—was that, for their sakes, 
he renounced all those things which men generally 
count to be the very essence of life. Those sources of 
enjoyment which men seek after with ali their power 
were the very things which he calmly and quietly gave 
up for the sake of something he esteemed as better. 
He gave up civilization, and everything that belonged 
to it, and went into the wilderness, amidst a people 
that were substantially barbarians. Power and luxury 
belonged to tbe royal housebold; but they were all re- 
linquished by him, and willingly. 

Then, in the eightieth year of his age, he assumed 
the legislative and constructive offices, and much of 
the judicial care of this great horde of his countrymen 
—for they were little better than a horde; and al- 
though, for a time, there was a division of labor, yet, 
the final responsibility of constructing the govern- 
ment, of instituting laws, and of establishing every 
form of procedure, rested upon him. Before bim came 
for arbitration all the great questions which could not 
be settled by minor officers; and, for more than forty 
years, be bore that burden. He was also the leader in 
administration over a nomadic, rude, passionate, ob- 
stinate, and rebellious people. 

The quietness and the patient endurance of Moses 
were remarkable. He was by nature fiery and impet- 
uous. His self-control is one of the marvels of time; 
and it iscounted worthy of being recorded in the word 
of God, how this man, of intense will, and inflexible 
purpose, and flery temper, and too ready hand, be- 
came, after forty years, so even, so self-controlled, so 
patient, so enduring; and the answer 1s, “ He endured 
as seeing him who is invisible.’”’ It was the sense of 
God present with him that gave him his wonderful 
enduring power—whether you consider endurance ip 
the light of not wearing out (for he was one hundred 
and twenty years old when he died, and bis eye was 
not dimmed nor his reason abated), or simply as main- 
taining an equable and judicial state of mind in the 
midst of perplexities and cares under such a composite 
government as that which he administered, with such 
a people as he had to deal with, and with such a nature 
as he was himself possessed of. He endured because 
he lived with his eye perpetually upon God. 

You will take notice particularly that it is said, ‘“* He 
endured,” not because he saw, but, ‘as seeing bim 
who is invisible.’”’ No one sees God, no one ever has 
seen him, in this life. God, to everybody. is but an 
idea—an idea° which, with our ignorant minds, we 
fashion and project into some external form. I do it, 
and every man in this life must doit. We put into an 
external form anything of which we distinctly con- 
ceive, 

The mode of forming this idea is that which makes 
the difference between savage and semi-civilized or 
civilized men. The stage of one’s development is 
shown by the form of the idea which he works out. 
Some do it by one method, and some by another. 
Some do it with base materials, representing the pas- 
sions of men, and some with higher materials, repre- 
senting men’s higher faculties—representing the true 
Christian notion of God aud his magisterial and pa- 
ternal character. Paternity is the highest conception 
that the human mind is capable of forming. Under 
the elements of divine paternity, justice and power 
and wisdom rank themselves subordisate, love being 
the highest quality, and of that quality paternal love 
being the highest form. Of all moral elements that is 
the highest which*inberes in the supreme, superlative 
idea of love—an idea which is yet struggling to come 
forth into buman life, and whicb is not yet grown or 
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born; for our conception of that which is highest is, 
as Jesus was when he lay in his mother’s lap, a babe. 

This idea is composite and constructive. In connec- 
tion with it we have a sense of personality. If we are 
to have a God who is of use to us, he must be a person; 
for though there may be some imaginative men who 
can conceive of a pantheistic God, yet personality is 
indispeusable to any practical use of that conception. 
The usefulness to us of the divine attributes will de- 
pend upou what we bave been accustomed to ascribe 
to the highest good. First, we form a notion of a per- 
son. Theo, we gatber around tbat person certain at- 
tributes, We then give to these a function, or a scope 
of government. Then we add to all a disposition. 
And though these are based upon wise instruction, 
yet in the process of using them each man will color 
and shape by bis own nature and experience what 
that Being is who is made up of attributes, who has 
functions, and who bears a disposition. 

Nor is it probable that we shall ever come nearer 
together in this matter than to agree upon a genetic 
idea. If it were possible to throw upon some screen, 
as magnified objects in science are thrown upon a 
sereen, the conceptions which intelligent Christian 
men form of God, it is not probable that they would 
come avy nearer to each otber than to be alike gener- 
ically. Specifically they would differ as one man 
differs from another. Their ideas would be substun- 
tially one, and yet each map would bear bis own con- 
ception, which would inevitably be marked by bis 
own inward thought of construction, and bis own uo- 
tions of life. 

Now, this Being is revealed to us as compassing the 
universe, as having a scope that is simply in. measura- 
ble; for when we say “Infinite”? we can ovly mean, 
Beyond any bounds which weare capable of marking. 
That is infinite to us which outruns the bounds of our 
faculties. 

The element of time, as well as scope 
needs belong, and does belong, to our inherited con- 
ception of God. From eternity, God has been, In 
the Psalm which l read as a part of (he opening service 
you will find a representation of tbe theught of Moses 
about that. “A thousand years iu thy sight are but 
as yesterday.”’ ‘*Wespend our years asa tale that is 
told.”” Years in God’s realm are as nothing. 

It is striking that this time-element was developed 
more by the old Hebrew uation than by any otber. 
[ doubt if the conception of eternity and of the infinite 
duration of God’s nature could bave been excogitated 
under moderu civilization, where men are so busy; 
where they build cities and ships; where they live in 
the whirl of mecessant occupation; but on a plain, 
where men gazed into the heavens and heard there 
what they had no books to read elsewhere, in their 
vast leisure they ran on to the quality of time as they 
have not done in subsequent ages; and we find no- 
where else such sublime allusions to this time-element 
of nature as are to be found in the Old Testament 
Scriptures. 

**Who hath measured the waters in the hollow of his hand, 
and meted out heaven with the span, and comprehended the 
dust of the earth in a measure, and weighed the mountains 
in scales, and the hillsina balance? Behold, the nations are 
as a drop of a bucket, and are counted as the small dustof the 
balance: behold, he taketh up the isles asa very little thing. 
And Lebanon is not sufficient to burn, nor the beasts there- 
of sufficient for a burnt offering. All nations before bim are 
as nothing; and they are counted to him less than nothing, 
and vanity. To whom, then, will ye liken God? or what like- 
ness will yecompare unto him? The workman melteth a 
graven image, and the goldsmith spreadeth it over with gold, 
and ecasteth silver chains. He that is so impoverished that 
he hath no oblation chooseth a tree that will not rot; he 
seeketh unto him a cunning workman to prepare a graven 
image, that shall not be moved. Have ye not known? have 
ye not heard? hath it not been told you from the beginning ? 
have ye not understood from the foundations of the earth? 
It is he that sitteth upon the circle of the earth, and the in- 
habitants thereof are as grasshoppers; that stretcheth out 
the heavens as a curtain, and spreadeth them out asa tent 
to dwell in: That bringeth the princes to nothing ; he maketh 
the judges of the earth as vanity. Yea, they shall not be 
planted; yea, they shall not be sown; yea, their stock shall 
not take root in the earth: and he shal! also blow upon them, 
and they shall wither, and the whirlwind shall take them 
away as stubble. To whom then will ye liken me, or shall 
I be equal? saith the Holy One. Lift up your eyes en high. 
and behold who bath created these things, that bringeth out 
their host by number: he calleth them all by names by the 
greatness of his might, for that he is strong in power; not 
one faileth. Why sayest thou, O, Jacob, and speakest, O 
Israel, my way is hid from the Lord, and my judgment is 
passed over from my God? Hast thou not known? hast thou 
not heard, that the everlasting God, the Lord, the Creator of 
the ends of the earth, fainteth not, neither is weary? there 
isno searching of his understanding. He giveth power to 
the faint; and to them that have no might he increaseth 
strength. Even the youths shall faint and be weary, and the 
young men shail utterly fall: But they that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength; they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles; they shall run, and not be weary; and they 
shall walk, and not faint.” 

It was in the presence of such thoughts of God as 
these—thoughts of his vastness, of his power, of his 
endurance from age to age, of the smaliness of the 
world, of its people, and of their forces in his sight, 
and of his tenderness, his compassion, his love and his 
sacrifice for them—it was in the presence of such 
thoughts as these that Moses dwelt; and the effect was, 
that by his daily companionship with such a Bring* 
and by the legitimate influence of a constant contem- 
plation of bis character, he was clothed with a power 
such as has been seldom vouchsafed to man, and never 
probably in administrative realms; aud the effect upon 
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his mind, doubtless, would be to create a wholesome 
fcar of God as the supereminent Magistrate so that he 
would maintain in himself caution as to the use of the 
power which was put ipto his hands. There isa Judge 
who is greater than any human judge; there is a King 
of kings; there is a Lord of lords; aud the temperance 
and forbearance which are necessary to all who hold 
power are in no other way so well developed as by the 
contemplation of the great Judge of all the earth. 

So, too, a strong coufidence and trust was begotten 
in him. The sense of God present in his own world, 
in the storm, on the ocean, io times of pestilence or 
times of creat danger; the faith that things are pot in 
the hands of chance, but are under an intelligent provi- 
dence that controls them. and carries them along cer- 
tain great lines and channels. are essential elements 
of support in the affairs of kingdoms and of nations; 
and Moses, who bada people that would bave vexed 
his nature to death if be had not bad some such sup- 
port, looked up to the providence in which inheres the 
divine vature; and day by day he felt that God was 
his Counsei, his strength, his companion, bis trust. 

Then there was a companionship of love, and of 
worship as well; but that which I wish more especially 
developed of the influences that made Moses what he 
was, is the measurement which was furnished to him 
by tbe nature, the government, the existenee of God. 
The relativity of all events bas much to do with our 
experience under them. That which is great has more 
power for sorrow or for joy than that which is small; 
but what is great, aud what is small? What are 
riches, and what is poverty? One man is rich with a 
thousand dollars; another man with five hundred 
thousand dollars counts bimself to be poor; and the 
one bas all the consctous joy of being rich on a thou- 
sand, while the other, on five hundred thousand, 
has all the misery and despair which comes from a 
sense of bankruptcy. Things are relutive in this life. 

What is good? By the side of that which is good, 
and only good, to you, wrapped in luxury, in the 
midst of abundance, put a crust of bread and a cup of 
cold water, and they look to you like prisoners’ fare; 
and yet, be lost in a wilderness, in the midst of sum- 
mer, aud be for twenty-four or thirty-six hours wan- 
dering without food in our Rocky Mountain prairies 
or wildernesses; and then, at last, after two days of 
faintvess and weariness, come upon an sbandoned 
camp where flows a stream of water aud where there 
has been left a inouldy crust of bread, and was jbere 
ever op a king’s table such a luxury as that crust, 
which you seize as if you were a ravening beast? and 
was-there ever wine or sherbet that tasted to you as 
that water does? 

There is a difference in things according to the cir- 
cumstances under which they exist. What is great io 
one case is small in another, by comparison; and what 
is small in one case beconies immense iu another, by 
comparison. 

Now, this relativity of forces exercises itself on 
every side, in every relation, everywhere in human 
life; and men indistinctly conceive how it affects 
them; but tbere is rouch that is inconceivable in it. 
It really has more to do with joy and sorrow than 
almost any otherelement in life. Hetbat hus astand- 
ard which measures right every time, and under all 
circumstances, is master of bimself and of bis sur- 
roundings; but be who bas no right standard, he who 
has nothing which shall put things upon a true scale, 
he who is all the time measuring things upen a tran- 
sient, fictitious and imperfect scale, is never master of 
himself. He bas po control of bimself from the out- 
side, for sovereiguty lies within; and the power of 
God over a man is simply a power which gives bim 
the ability to take care of himself. Men who are de- 
pendent upon the external, upon public sentiment, 
upon the fluctuations of law, upon the rise or fall of 
national prosperity, upen abundance or the opposite; 
men who are subject to the exterior, are often abject. 
No man is truly a man, and vo man is competent to 
work out his own bappiness, except the man who bas 
some standard by which he is master of himself and 
in himself, no matter what bis circumstances may be, 
or by whom be is surrounded. I do not desire to be 
the master of men, nor to make them the creatures of 
my will; but every mao who looks at me, and speaks 
to me, and seeks to control me, or to use me, or thinks 
about me, or swells the public current of opinion re- 
spectiug me--every such man is a force which is beat- 
ing against me; and while I have no desire to govern 
him, I do desire to so govern myself as to make myself 
independent of bim. 

Is there a man that cau stand, as Paul did, and say, 
**T know both how to abound and bow to suffer lack’’? 
Here, on one side of the pendulum, is riches, and on 
the other side is poverty; and when the pendulum 
swings it ticks op one side as much as on the other. It 
is undisturbed. Paul says, “I know how to be at 
either extreme—I know how to abound, and how to 
suffer lack, both.” Some men know one—they know 
bow to abound; and some men know the other—they 
know how to be poor; but who knows how to be poor 
to-day, and be a man, and to be rich to-morrow, and 
be nothing less than a man? Wuo knows how to go 
tbrough all the circumstances of life in the same gen- 
eral way, to-day standing in the midst of prosperity, 
full of hope, aud to-morrow overwhelmed with dis- 
appointment, balked in bis will, thwarted in bis proj- 
ects, cast down from that eminence which he has 
been carefully building through years, and on which 
he meant to stand as a statue of bis own glory? Some 





mev have such power that they can stand amidst all 
disappointmeuts and cares just as equable, just as 
calm, and just.as manly as when they are in the midst 
of success, in the midst of ripening projects, in the 
inidst of laudation. 

Meu look uround and say, “If I were sucb a one it 
would not be difficult for me to be a saint; if Ll were 
relieved from the willion grinding necessities of pov- 
erty, it would not be difficult for me to live in a spirit 
of benevolence; if I could put down my rivals, aud 
triumph over my enemies, I would vot be envious’; 
but a multitude of fortuitous elements come in and 
determine what men are, and what right they have to 
happiness; and there ought to be gor every man that 
is a full, round ideal man, such a standard that the 
world shall vot have power over him; that it shall 
not be bis master; and that he can say, * Years 
and days and hours; the seasons: winter, spring, sum- 
mer and autumn—they are my servants. I extract 
that of good which they bring to me; and I reject the 
imperiouspess by which they attempt to govern me.” 
This is what every map should say in himself: ‘Iam 
a son of God; | live as seeing him who is invisible; and 
I take God as the standard by which to measure my 
self, my success and my surroundings. Whatever life 
has for me of joy or sorrow, that I measure by this 
standard, and say, “I am adequate to every emer- 
gency. Tam tneversurprised. I am pot taken captive. 
Lam cast down, but not destroyed.” 

This is precisely the experience which the apostle 
develops in the 4th chapter of 2d Corinthians. He 
says: 

* For which cause we faint not [Moses did not faint through 
forty years of unexampled trial and suffering. His thought 
of manliness in administration and in life itself was lifted so 
high that he actually had power over the ideal]; but though 
our outward man perish, yet the inward man is renewed day 
by day.”’ 

Woe be to these who live by the ourward man! Joy 
be to such as know how to live by the inward man! 

“ For our light affliction, which is but for a moment, work- 
eth for usa far moré exceeding and eternal weight of glory; 
while we look not at the things which are seen, but at the 
things which are not seen: for the things which are seen are 
temporal; but the things which are not seen are eternal.” 

So it is upon the great circle of time and of divine 
life. How different human life is, with its joys and its 
pleasures, measured by this standard, from buman life 
measured upon the standard of the world itself. Ono 
this circle of eternity the events of life in their indi- 
viduality are inconspicuous, The things which we call 
great are small as the dust of the balance. Those 
movemeuts which seem to us like the crash of worlds 
are like the floating bubbles on a summer sea. Great- 
ness is not in time. It is not iu any earthly ex- 
perience, which is beset with weakness and short- 
coming and. quick following disasters. Greutness 
belongs to man as the creature of eternity, and not as 
the creature of time. 

There are two thivgs which every man is obliged to 
learn all the way through life. They are opposites, 
and yet they are in harmony. It is indispensable that 
aman, through life, should separate himself from his 
kind, asasingle individual, having a personal identity: 
and yet men must live together in society. Both of 
these things must be reconciled and harmonized in the 
life of every person. It is necessary that each man 
should have a will, and that be should have a power of 
legislation and control in that will; and yet it is in- 
dispensable that each man’s will should be subdued, 
and so under his coutrol that he can say, * Not mine, 
but thine be done.” It is indispensable that men 
should have evnergy and enterprise; aud yet, it is in- 
dispensable that men should be able to sacrifice every- 
thing that is most dear to them. 

We live here for what there is in the otherl fe. We 
are perpetually meeting the events in this life as 
though they were the only events that are to befall 
us; wheress they are merely auxiliary to the real pur- 
pose for which every man lives. We do not live bere 
to rear families, we do not live here to evjoy riches 
simply, though we take these on the way to the realm 
beyond. We come to our home in heaven through the 
passage of death, every one of us; and we live for that 
which is invisible. In the other sphere our mauhood 
is being taken. We sit here; but the colors which 
make the portrait dispose themselves beyond—in the 
other land There the true likeness and lincaments of 
every man’s soul are projected. 

This is not the whole of a man’s life. Ab! it would 
have been a sad thing for me when I returned from 
Evgland the last time, if, as I lay nauseated, battering 
the side of the steamer all the way from Liverpool to 
Halifax, disgusted witha@oisome odors and the hateful 
food that was proffered to me, and having nothing to 
do but to he on my back, and feed, forward or back- 
ward, upon memory or imagination—it would have 
been a sad thing for me then if [had supposed that 
that was everything. If I bad regarded that as all 
that there was of my life. wbat a wretch I should 
have been! A bogis as buppy as I would bave been 
under such circumstances. But I had left a foreign 
strand ; I was going bome ; it was but a ques- 
tion of days; and what wasit to me that I did pot 
hear the voices or see the faces of those for whom my 
heart yearned? I was going toward them, aud I knew 
it; and the fact tbat [| was cabined and cribbed and 
sick was but a trifling circumstance. The conscious- 
ness that I was ou my way to something better en- 
abled me to endure patiently the inconveniences and 
annoyances of the voyage. What was it to me that I 





was among strangers? We had on board meu with 
whom I should not have wished to associate—men who 
were striking at the life of my country; scoffing men 
who with their tongues and lips were soiling the things 
which were most dear and precious to me; but all 
their revilings were to me like the whistling of the 
wind in the rigging. They did vot touch me at all. 
There I lay nauseated, useless, and about as meau in 
all the accompaniments of life as a man could be; but 
I was perfectly bappy; for I said to myself, ** There 
are but ten days in which I must endure these things.” 
it turned out that there were fifteen; but I thought 
there would be but ten; and | said, “If I cannot wear 
out ten days | ought to be sick. If [am not a match 
for ten sea-sick days I’m not worth saving.’’ So I was 
something of a sovereign on my back. I knew 1 could 
endure it; I knew that no power could barm me; and 
I knew that one day on shore would be more to me of 
joy than would suffice to overbalance ail the misery 
of the voyage; and these thoughts served to keep up 
wy spirits. 

Wheov we ran into Halifax (I think that is the sweet- 
est little bay in te world) on a level keel, [ rose up, 
and felt, that, in my own proper person, I was a man 
again; and at midnight, walking, unknown, on deck, 
a courteous stranger said to me, “Is this Mr. Beecher? 
[havea telegram from your wife;” and in the thrill 
which came with the thought that 1 was where I could 
be reached by a telegram from my household, in that 
one flash, there was more than enough to wipe out the 
remembrance of those days of suffering which I bad 
gove through; and I should have beeu base indeed if 
I had looked back and been engulfed and disheartened 
by the memory of the experiences of the voyage. 

We are uway from home; we are on a voyage; and 
it is one of those voyages that bas no shipwreck. You 
may start from Liverpool and never reach New York; 
but no man ever starts for death and misses it—with 
or without a pilot; and if you are a true man, and 
have a God thatis your Father, and a beaven that is 
your home, wbat are all the discomforts of the way? 
The cares and troubles that fret mep are, more than 
half of them, merely physical. We wear our nerves 
where our coat-sleeves are, and carry ourselves so 
that everything grinds and grates upon us; and we 
pity ourselves, and talk about ourselves to others, and 
feel burt if they do not pity us. We nurse our pim- 
ples and scratches and sores. But there is a scornful 
toughness of manhood that does not mind these 
things, and that says, “I am a child of eternity; and it 
does not matter whut [ am called to go through here 
on earth, These days are full of scars and wounds; 
but they are as nothing. They are wings, and are 
lifting me above care and trouble; and why skould J 
worry myself about them?” 

Your life ought to be larger than your poverty. 
Your sense of pride—that pride which God, dwelling 
in you, inspires, should make you nobler and carry 
you above the petty irritations and frictions whicb 
constitute the wear and tear of life. There is an 
emery of life that scratches; there is a dust of life that 
soils and dims; there are ten thousand little things, no 
one of which bas any considerable power, but the 
whole of which destroys mauy and many a man’s life. 

I read last night of the babits of the African ants, 
that, when they are hungry, and when they go out 
after food, they go out by the billions; and no matter 
what they strike that bas life in it, it goes down as 
they pour over it. 

Now, vo one ant is a match for a man; but a billion 
aptsare. Enough of the myriad atoms that float in 
the air would make a mountain, though a single one 
is hardly perceptible. And though the cares of each 
day are so minute in themselves as not to harm you 
whea they come singly, if you deal with them prop- 
erly as they rise, yet they will destroy you if you 
allow them to accumulate and prey on you. So, then, 
free yourselves day by day from tbe bondage and 
attrition of infinitesimal cares. A life full of cares is 
like a wagon with uo oil on its axles, which groan all 
the time; but the sense of your manhood, the measure 
of your duration, the thought of your God, the con- 
templation of the life to which he calls you, and in 
which he dwells, is as oil upon machinery, which 
makes it ruu witbout friction day by day. Godless 
men bave vo balance-wheel; but they who trust in 
God, and live as seeing Him who is invisible, day 
by day, have a governing wheel; and to them annoy- 
ances of this life are too small to be troubled about. 

Aud this goes further than cares: it goes even into 
sorrows, Which are relatively of higher importance in 
this life. It would be a very bad thing if a man 
should be so insensitive to love that he did not care 
whether his father or mother, his brother or sister, 
died. A man who is stoically addicted to lite is not 
manly. A stoic is not a man, he isa beast. [I bave a 
hundred beasts on my farin; and you might appeal to 
their affections as much as you pleased, but you never 
could make them shed a tear, because they do not 
feel. A stoic fortifies himself against the events of 
life, so that he does not feel them; but the true spirit 
of manhood is to be sensitive, and then to overrule 
sepsitiveness by a larger sensibility. It is to come 
under the influence of the lower realm of experiences, 
and then to bold yourself elate, and overcome them 
by larger ones. To extinguish life and sensibility is 
not the way to make a man. 

I bury my babe with innumerable tears; but I kuow 
tbat I bave uot buried him; and yet, I cannot belp 
crying. So 1 come to a compromise; and my body 
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cries, while my soul rejoices at the child’s flight into 
the heavenly sphere. I overcome the physical by the 
spiritual, after a time. I love my companions; they 
are everything to me here; but when they pass on be- 
fore me into the home above, I take a higher view, 
and rise out of the miscbiefs of iguominious bereave- 
ment and suffering. 

It is a good thing fora man to have means in this 
life; but it is not indispensable that a man should 
have means in this life, if he has another life. Itis a 
good thing for a man to have honor; but it is not in- 
dispensable for a man to have houor. It is a good 
thing for a man to be praised by his fellow men; but 
it is not indispeusable that a man should be praised by 
his fellow men. [t is a good thing to wear fine gar- 
ments; and yet, you ought to be able to wear coarse 
garments. It is a good thing to be fed delicately; but 
you ought to be able to feed coarsely. It is a good 
thing to subdue all things so that you can live such a 
life as Moses lived, as seeing Him that is all time, and 
all power, and all goodness, and all domesticity, and 
all joy and hope, for himself and for the whole uni- 
verse which he has created, and which he is bringing, 
in long and scattered march, home to himself again. 

It is by this power of a living faith, of a living God, 
of a personal Father, that one may be able to rise 
above the troubles and temptations of life, and to live 
happily, despite them all. 

Not long ago, a barbaric monarch was sitting 1n the 
royalty of his harem, and he accounted himself the 
head of an empire. In an hour, during the night, be 
found himself deposed, and sent swiftly away, under 
guard, toa prison palace; and there, having nothing 
but himself and bis kingdom, baving no beyond, no 
proper seuse of a divine Father, and no real superior 
manhood, by his own hands or by some auxiliary, he 
cut the veins of his arms, and died. Not much did he 
die, however; for he was dead long ago—years ago. 
Any man is dead who, sitting in the realm and roy 
alty of power and luxury, has nothing but these 
things. What to him would bave been the presence of 
God and the ministry of angels, if he had been a man? 
Then, this stripping off of external things would have 
been the taking away of that which was superfluous; 
but as it was, when they were taken away from him 
he lost all that he had. 

Many were the hot contestants for the highest po- 
sition to which men can be raised in this country, by 
votes—for, 1 tell you, there are higher places in this 
world than any vote can puta maninto. The first are 
not the highest. The highest are often at the bottom. 
It is not the place, but the man that isin it, which tells 
you how large may be the bouor to which he has at- 
tained. Nevertheless, there have been men eager, 
anxious, and not lightly to be spoken of, who have 
run a race of ambition; and every one of them, with 
outstretched hand clutched at the coveted honor; but 
all except one lost it; and he was not running very 
hard. And iu losing it, what have the others lost? If 
that was the end and object of their life, they have 
lost themselves, and they are all of them tumbling 
ignominiously into the ditch, blind men; but if this 
was but one thing among many, if it was accounted 
by them as of only relative importance, to be gained if 
possible, but not to be missed if lost, then not one of 
them is barmed, not one of them carries his head a 
particle lower, and some of them, prostrate and en- 
feebled, and without hope of earthly exaltation, may- 
hap are better and nobler men than if they had 
reached the goal and sat upon the presidential chair. 

Who are the great men? They have as often sat on 
dungeon floors as upon the throne of dominion. Who 
are the persons of prosperity? They have as often 
been found in the homes of poverty as in the mansions 
of therich. Who ure the happy men? Not they who 
succeed in the things which men seek, but those who 
by unsuccesses succeed—those who by disappointment 
in outward things are forced upon that God, that man- 
hood, and that sense of immortality in which all true, 
manly success lies, Who are they that are blest? They 
that mourn. Who are they that have power? They 
who are empty, that the excellency of their power 
may be of God and not of men. Who are they that 
are instructed of God? Those that are weak—weak of 
the flesh; weak in the mere secular elements of power, 
but strong in the invisible elements of hope and of 
faith and of God-likeness. 

O men! your riches are in God. There are souls bere 
that quiver at the very allusion to the joy which they 
have in some other souls—loving souls—as they look 
upon the mother’s face, or upon the face of a father, 
feeling that in the scope of that man’s head is con- 
tained all that you can think of which goes to make 
nobility. There are those who understand the illus- 
tration and analogy, when it is said, that a man’s life 
does not consist in the abundance of the things which 
he possesses, but that it lies in sympathy, in affection, 
in honor, in truth, in patience, in self-control, in aspi- 
ration, in the love of God and of men. We know that 
it is by these higher qualities that we are to reap the 
fields that are to be au abundance to us in the 
future. 

O Christian men and women, God broods very low 
to every one of you. It is not a high flight to enter 
into {the eternal, and to abide in peace everlasting. 
You are carrying a great many sorrows, more than 
you need to. They are sent upon you for your good. 
So far as they are necessary to develop in you patience 
and hope in God, they are good to you; but woe be to 
the man whose sorrows carry bim down stream! Woe 
be to the man who does not kuow how to!carry his 





sorrows so as to make them a blessing to himself! 
You have a great many trials, and you must have; 
for if an axe is to be ground sharp, there must 
be something taken off to make the cutting edge; 
and cares are but the grinding and attrition which are 
to sharpen us and prepare us for the events of life. 
They are a part of the divine administration of 
education. Cares which make a man feel that bis life 
1s insecure, how needful they are! Such cares are a 
blessing and a bounty to you, if they lift you above 
this world. When you dwellin an atmosphere where 
your experieuces are such as to enable you to subdue 
the elements of this lower sphere, and rise into those 
of the world to come, so that they are real to you, 
then you are ri¢h, with riches which nothing shall 
ever deprive you of; then you are strong, with a 
strength which neither sickness nor weakness shall 
overcome; then you are ordained, not by a charter of 
human authority, but by the imposition of divine 
glory; then you are full of peace; then you are filled 
with joys that are unspeakable and incomprehensible 
to this mortal sphere. Here, we are subject to winds, 
to wintry storms, to wrecks, to sickness and death, to 
poverty and bankruptcy, to disappointments and 
annoyances; but there is for you a life which has none 
of these things: there is a life that is better than this; 
and he who would be wise and strong and full of 
equanimity under all the influences of this life must 
take hold fof something that is bigher than this life; 
and that is God—the little child’s God; the youth's 
God; the mother’s God; the father’s God; the God of 
old age; the God that broods us, as the atmosphere 
broods the earth. For, see, to-day, bow the sun shines, 
not upon the top of this church, but all the way down 
to the ground; not upon the trees that grow above 
the soil, but upon the soil out of which they grow; not 
upon the men who walk the streets; but upon the 
flies, the bees, the smallest insects that flit through the 
air. The sun that tbrows down its light penetrates 
with its rays everything, everywhere. Aud our God 
is a Sun who broods the earth, and fills it with his 
presence and light and power. He is your God and 
my God. He is the God by whom every man may 
walk through life so equipped as to be able to bear its 
burdens; so clothed as not to be pierced to death by 
any shaft; so furnished that he can endure whatever 
sorrows and troubles may come upon him to the end 
of life; so fortified that he can look upon death aud 
smile, and, after death, rise and rejoice forevermore. 

‘Rejoice,’ then, “in the Lord; and again I say, 
Rejoice.” 





THRE CHAMELEON-FLOWER. 
By THE REv. THERON Brown. 


(A curious convolvulus, sent by the Bishop of Canton to the Jardin 
d@’Acclimation. The flower is blue in the morning, red at nuon, and 
white at night.) 


G EM of the sod of Kathay ! 
T Thy leaves, angel-written, unroll. 
O fairy-bud, dreaming of day, 

Bloom out thy beautiful soul! 


Wake! From thy wonderful East 
Comes the sweet * Ephphatha” of morn, 
And thy sun-sire stoops from his mist 
Kissing his own first-born. 


Smiling? Ah, marvel of sleep 
That hid in thy baby eye 
The blue of the infinite deep, 
From between the stars of the sky! 


And tremulous tints keep tune 
To the sun as thy lids unclose— 

Till, flushed in the giory of noon, 
The azure is turned to rose. 


Fairer. But fairest and best 

When the full-blown vestal of light 
Leans low with face to the west, 

And the blue and the rose are white! 


So the tale of a life is told 

In a vision that needs no tongue— 
A soundiless song manifold 

On the scale of the rainbow sung. 


And my spirit to me may teach 
The parable of my day 

In the wierd, tri-colored speech 
Of that life-flower of Kuthay ! 


The hues of my prime fade fast, 

And the noon-lights westward fall; 
But sunset, purest and last, 

In glory will blend them all. 


When the beauty of youth’s sweet while, 
And the man-flush melting in gray 
Shine ripe in the death-white smile 
Of faith looking farther away. 


Not alone, O wonder of flowers, 
To thee is the magic given 

To glass the turn of the hours 
And dial the tints of heaven. 


For mirrored in human bloom 
Shine all the seasons that be 
Till the rays of time melt home 

In the beam of Eternity. 


Seer of the secrets of light, 
Whose robe of its threads is spun, 
Still redden and whiten, and write 
The throbs of the heart of the sun! 


My life’s last color of earth 
Shall a purer sun refine, 

And my changed soul blossom to birth 
In the luster of day divine. 





Summer Boarders. 





By Rose TERRY COOKE. 





CHAPTER 1. 
“ There was an old woman, 

And what do you think ? 

She lived upon notbing 

But victuals and drink! 

Victuals and drink 

Were the chief of ber diet, 

And yet this old woman 

Scarce ever was quiet !”’ 
; Frithiof’s Saga. 
- N ILLY! say, Milly ! come right in I tell ye. 

a8 Mis’ King’s a takin’ on dreadful. Where 
be ye, child ? the minister ain’t here to-day, thanks 
be to praise ! for he wouldn’t hev no dinner if he 
was; she tipped up the egg-basket and let Tige 
run off with the beefsteak, ‘nd I dunno what is 
the matter.” 

Milly came running in from the garden where 
she had been hunting for a crocus, though no 
crocus of any floral sense could be expected to 
glorify a March day in Vermont, even if it were 
exceptionally sunny and warm like this one. 

She was pretty as a crocus herself, and as differ- 
ent from her birthplace and surroundings as those 
gold or purple cups are from the black earth and 
leafless root whence they spring; and now a 
quick soft color flushed her delicate face as she 
hurried into the sitting-room to find her mother, 
the widow King, sobbing with hard dry gasps 
over a crumpled letter. 

‘“*Mother dear! what 7s the matter’ but the 
widow only shook her head, and rocked back and 
forth in speechless dismay. 

Milly was not much alarmed. Her mother wasa 
doleful female by nature; long, limp and sallow, 
with thick iron-gray hair and pale blue eyes, and 
an expression of chronic despair. She was never 
known to have one outlook toward the sun-rising, 
but dwelt habitually in an atmosphere of north- 
east winds, and enjoyed her woes as other people 
do their blessings. 

I¢ took all the rough force of Hannah Jenks, 
the ‘“thired help,” and all the sweet unselfish 
brightness of Milly, her daughter, to keep Mrs. 
King tolerably decent in general society ; at home 
she was a wet blanket, full of tears and worry ; 
she had alienated her husband’s affection entirely 
before he died, bright, generous and loving as he 
was, but when she became a widow she mourned 
for him in such a strenuous and voluble fashion 
that his friends with one accord exclaimed over 
her deep grief! Milly did mourn him with real 
sorrow, and proved it by devoting herself to her 
mother in a quiet every-day fashion that nobody 
noticed. Joseph, the only son, was in college 
just now, a certain sum having been left by 
his father for that purpose, as the boy showed 
decided tastes for study, and inheriting his 
mother’s dreary disposition was little likely to 
succeed in any more active business than one of 
the learned professions. It was in behalf of 
Joseph that Mrs. King was indulging in the 
demonstrations that at present called for Milly’s 
attention ; she had stepped out to the butcher's 
cart to buy a steak for dinner, when a friendly 
neighbor, just home from the Post-office, handed 
her a letter containing unpleasant news. The 
money left by Mr. King tor Joseph’s education 
was the rent of a certain farm in the lower part 
of the State amply sufficient to maintain him 
through a college course and then to be a small 
but certain aid to his future career. But unfor- 
tunately a railway ran very near the house and 
barns, and the night before this letter was written 
a spark from a late train had fallen on some seat- 
tered hay, trailed into the barn, which was as dry 
as tinder, and connected with the house and 
sheds by an old board fence. It was so late at 
night the family slept soundly till they woke to 
find all around in flames and barely escaped with 
life ; and only two days before Mrs. King had been 
notified that her insurance had expired, and be- 
ing anything but a business woman she had put 
off renewing it till it ‘‘ came handy.” 

** Just my luck,” she moaned when much coax- 
ing on Milly’s part, and a liberal use of ‘‘ cam- 
phire spirits” by Hannah—who contrived to con- 
vey a drop or two of the pungent fluid very close 
to her mistress’s eyes, if not into them—had re- 
stored her speech. 

“Just my luck! If I'd only gone to Plimpton 
when I got that notice and took out the insurance 
again, twould all have been right now, and I went 
and had the neuralogy quite bad, so’s to put 
everything out o’ my head: oh dear! if your poor 
dear pa ’d have lived, Milly, things wouldn’t go so 
contrary.” 
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‘* He’s a heap better off,” growled Hannah, who 
did not by any means refer to his gain of the 
heavenly state, but rather his release from the 
earthly. 

‘* Well, I s’pose so,” wailed the widow, ‘‘ but I 
ain’t; and I’m sure I don’t know now what on 
earth will become of poor Joseph !” 

‘“*T guess he can work for a livin’ as good as th’ 
everidge,” put in Hannah ; ‘‘ he’s got two hands 
as well as the rest on us, and I b’lieve he'd be a 
sight better off a hoein’ than muggin’ in them old 
barracks down to Yale.” 

“Hannah, you haven't got the feelings of a 
mother. I expect my boy to be acredit to the 
family now he’s experienced religion and made up 
his mind to be a minister, and go for a missionary ; 
and I can’t anyway feel resigned to give it up.” 

‘““Oh, mother,’ chimed in pretty Milly, ‘‘ what 
if he should go to some awful place, and be 
eaten up by the savages? then you'd be sorry he 
was a wissionary at all.” 

‘*T guess he'd disagree with them as bad as sour 
apples, if they did!” muttered the irrepressible 
Hannah. 

Milly could not help tittering at the idea, and 
Mrs. King burst into a flood of tears and wept 
and wailed like the very little egg-woman of his- 
tory, when she woke from sleep by the highway 
and found herself an unwilling Bloomer. 

‘**Come now!” said the outraged Hannah, who, 
being a member of the family from the beginning, 
and a ‘‘help” indeed, had neither fear nor favor 
in her manner of speech, ‘‘salt water ain’t no 
good out of the sea ’nd the pork barrel : do stopa 
cryin’ an’ strive to help the matter somehow ; I 
spose we can’t make it up to Joseph out o’ the 
means you ’nd Milly hev.got between ye ?” 

“Why, Hannah! you know mother took the 
minister to board to help us out, that railroad 
stock went down so low last year.” 

‘That's so,” contemplatively remarked Hannah; 
and again the weeping widow began her lamenta- 
tions, wished she was dead and buried, thought 
the world was a wilderness, and abused the race 
of men in general because a certain financial 
operation had sent down her railroad shares to a 
very low ebb, and given her the trouble of a 
boarder. 

‘* Well, there’s no doubt it’s a poor world and 
dreadful folks in it,” assented Hannah; * but 
seein’ it’s all the world there is, and we’re some o’ 
the folks, maybe it’s jest as good not to sass it too 
much, least we might get a mite spattered our- 
selves,” but here a bright idea occurred to Milly. 

‘“Why, mother! why couldn't we take city 
boarders this summer? I’m sure there isn’t a 
prettier place in all Vermont than Blackwater, 
and the air is just as good as air can be; there’s 
the Peak and all the other mountains to look at, 
and Green Lake close by, and the woods; and 
then this dear old house is as big as a barn.” 

“Well, that child beats all! I deelare for ’t 
she’s hit the nailon the head square; that’s the 
idea! Now, Miss King, jest you hearten up and 
stop a cryin’! me an’ Milly ‘Il see ye through.” 

‘*But how are we to get the boarders, I should 
like to know?” sighed the widow, really quite 
pleased with the thought, but at once preparing 
all the possible objections to Milly’s plan. 

“Oh, put an advertisement in the papers, 
mother; tell about the air, and water, and views, 
and all that. Ill tell you: when Mr. Parker 
comes home to-morrow I'll ask him about it ; he’ll 
know.” And with a satisfied look on her pretty 
face that argued considerable faith in the minis- 
ter’s power to help, Milly proceeded to smooth 
her mother’s hair, shake up her pillow, and make 
her comfortable on the lounge, for Mrs. King was 
a firm believer in ‘‘the luxury of woe”—after she 
had done crying. 

‘* It’s a good thing all Joseph’s bills are paid up 
to last quarter, and about half enough for this 
term in the bank,” she sighed, as she composed 
herself on the pillow. 

‘*So it is,” said Milly, with a face bright as a 
dandelion, and just as honest. “Ill run and 
tell Hannah that, and you try for a nap, mother,” 
and out she went into the kitchen to devise ways 
and means with the faithful, sensible woman on 
whom she leaned far more than ever she could 
on her weak and forlorn mother. 

‘* It’s a fust-rate house,” said Hannah, taking her 
hands out of the dish-tub, with the last plate, left 
there on Mrs. King’s sudden appearance an hour 
before. ‘‘ You see twas a tavern in old times, when 
stages used to run up through here to Rutland 
four times a week comin’ and goin’, and there’s a 
sight o’ rooms we don’t use, ye know. The minis- 
ter he’s got areal pretty one, but there’s others 
jest as good.” 
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“And we've got real good bread and butter, Han- 
nah, always, and there’s any amount of berries in 
summer, and there’s the hens and the garden.” 

‘*Land o’ liberty, child! There’s enough to eat 
surely : they won't want, nohow. I can fry dough- 
nuts with any other woman, and the pork barrel 
ain’t half out ; the minister’s kinder notional about 
eatin’ on’t very frequent.” 

Poor Hannah! her ideas of ‘‘notional” were 
about to be enlarged mightily. Next day Mr. 
Parker came home: he was a sensible, bright 
young fellow, very much in earnest, but very 
jolly, too. 

‘* Considerable too light-minded for a minister,” 
sighed Mrs. King to the disgusted Hannah, the 
first time she saw him go off fishing in a suit of old 
clothes, whistling ‘‘ Captain Jinks” with the pre- 
cision and hilarity of an exaggerated robin. 

“Well, Ido think he’d better be light-minded 
instead o’ dark-minded,” retorted Hannah. ‘“ Ef 
there’s anything I do despise it’s a howlin’ minis- 
ter! Parson Pitcher used ter say Gospel meant 
good news, but ef it doos I'l) be skwitched ef some 
on’em don’t act as though ‘twas the wust sort. 
Thank the Lord this feller ain’t one o’ them kind: 
I'd hang my harp up onter the willers and hunt 
eggs in the barn Sundays afore I'd go to hear him 
ef he was.” 

Mrs. King forgave the whistling when he came 
back with half a dozen pickerel coaxed out of 
theirelement through a hole in the ice, but still 
she always regarded him with mournful disap- 
proval because he would laugh and joke and 
whistle whenever he was not sermon-writing, and 
sometimes when he was. But now he gave the 
widow very good advice, and wrote a short adver- 
tisement for her that he sent to several of the 
religious papers, and spent some time in drawing 
plans of the house on postal cards, with the rooms 
numbered properly; and he even got a pot of 
black paint from ‘‘ the store” and put neat nu- 
merals on every chamber door; and in due time 
letters caine in, answers to the advertisements, and 
before long six boarders were engaged for the 
summer, and expected the first of July. There 
was room for ten in the rambling old house, but 
six was more than they could have expected, and 
they all sent references of solemn respectability ; 
and since it was now the first of May Milly and 
Hannah began operations. There was the gar- 
den to be planted with corn and peas and beans, 
and Hannah insisted on squashes and onions; 
cabbages could be bought of a German neighbor 
who appeared to live on that powerful vegetable, 
as his acre of ground was dotted all over with the 
rank green growth every year, and his premises 
reeked with the odors of boiled cabbage or sour- 
kraut through all seasons. Then all the hens who 
could be coaxed or coerced into sitting in April 
were now beginning to come out with fluffy 
broods of yellow chickens, and demanded coops 
and meal and various necessities, which Mr. Par- 
ker helped Milly to provide, being, as Hannah cer- 
tified, ‘‘ Dreadful handy with tools.” And when 
once the garden was planted, and Peter Tartreau, 
the old Frenchman who did the wood-sawing and 
gardening for the few helpless people in Black- 
water, engaged to hoe the corn and bush the peas, 
there was all the house to be made ready ; husk 
mattresses to be made and stuffed, old bedsteads 
to be new-corded, pillows to beat and sun, and 
some new ones to be made and filled from a spare 
feather bed. There was old furniture to be washed, 
rubbed, painted, or varnished, and Hannah flew 
round the premises like a besom of destruction, 
feathers in her fiercely curling hair, that would 
straggle from its tight hard knot and horn comb 
on top of her head, and kink and twist with the 
energy that pervaded all her nature; her apron 
streaked with paint, her bare, gaunt arms shining 
with varnish, and her nose high in air snuffing the 
battle with dust and must and rust afar off. 

(To be continued.) 





NEWSPAPER WAIFS. 

—Junior (parsing) : ‘‘ Nihil is a noun.” ‘ Pro- 
fessor: ‘‘ What does it come from?” Student: 
“Tt don’t come at all.” Professor (quizzing) : 
** Doesn't it come from Nihilo?’ Student: ** No, 
sir; ex nihilo nihil fit!’ Professor settled—Niag- 
ara Index. 

—Mr. Musclejohn, hearing that a neighbor was 
reporting that he was a man of violent temper, 
excitedly said: ‘‘He ought to know better than 
to spread such a slander, for I knocked him down 
only yesterday for merely hinting it in my pres- 
ence.” 

—No one should start for the Black Hills with- 
out a wig and some mucilage. 


’ 
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HIGH ISLAND. 
By HENRY A. BEERS. 

| Sag epee it was at shut of day, 

When wind and wave had sunk away, 
To bear, as on the rocks we lay, 

The fog bell toll; 
And grimly through the gathering night 
The horn’s dull blare from Faulkner's Light, Ss 
Snuffed out by ghostly tingers white 7 

That round it stole. ba 


Somewhere behind its curtain, soon 
The mist grew conscious of a moon: 
No more we heard the diving loon 
Scream from the spray ; 
But seated round our drift-wood fire 
Watched the red sparks rise higher and higher, 
Then, wandering into night, expire 
And pass away. 


Down the dark wood, the pines among, 
A lurid glare the firelight flung: 
So fora while we talked and sung, 
And then to sleep; 
And heard in dreams the lighthouse bell, 
As all night long in solemn swell 
The tidal waters rose and fell 
With soundings deep. 





ON THE SHORE. 
By FRANK H. CONVERSE. 
- HIS is Larkin’s neck,” said Mr. Eveleth, as 
out from under odorous spruce and firs, 
where the road had seemed to wander at its own 
will, seeking for itself shade from the burning 
sun, we drove in sudden view of the Atlantie, 
whose voice had been echoing in our ears since 
noonday. 

A rocky barrier which, stretching boldly out into 
the bosom of ocean, curved suddenly as though 
bent by the force of the heavy surges made, with 
the proffered aid of a singular chain of kelp- 
covered rocks, a mimic harbor where lay at anchor 
some dozen small fishing vessels, as also two'‘Bank- 
ers” of larger size. 

Grouped together within a stone’s throw of the 
shingly beach, yet nestling cozily under the 
seamed rocks which the hand of God had inter- 
posed when He had said, ‘‘ Thus far and no fur- 
ther,” were about twenty houses bearing the 
uniformity as to shape and color—and I had 
almost said, as to size—of those of a toy village. 

‘*Why ‘Larkin’s’ Neck?” I said mechanically, 
for I was gazing seaward where the vastness of 
space illimitable to the eye suggested but one 
thing to me—eternity. 

‘* Jared Larkin owns the most of the point. 
Jared Larkin bas a mortgage on the most of the 
property, and Jared’s grandfather, who is char- 
itably reported to have been one of Captain 
Kidd’s officers, settled here a century ago, mod- 
estly giving his own name to the locality,” said 
Mr. Eveleth, who had not taken his own eyes from 
the grand view before us as he had been speak- 
ing. 

‘* Yonder lies Monhegan Island,” he continued, 
indicating a shadowy elevation rising from the 
sea, which lay against the horizon miles away, 
‘‘where, in the year 1605, one Capt. George Wey- 
mouth landed from the ship Archangel, and which 
island, ten years afterward, was pitched upon as 
a place for acolony by two Jesuit priests from the 
old country.” 

At our left, on a promontory of rock rising a 
hundred feet above the breakers, which cease- 
lessly and sullenly advanced and as often retreated 
in broken fragments, was the lighthouse of dark 
stone, with its Cyclopean eye overlooking the 
blue waves, whose flying crests sometimes in the 
terrible winter galesspent their futile fury against 
the thick plate glass of the lantern. 

“The rewains of an unknown city lie over 
yonder,” said Mr. Eveleth, breaking the silence 
and pointing toward a neck of land on our left, 
belted with groves of spruce and hemlock, ‘‘a 
city of which paved streets four or five feet below 
the surface alone remain, although tradition 
avers that treasures of golden ornaments and 
arms of quaint pattern have been unearthed in 
the vicinity.” 

As unwillingly we drove onward down the rocky 
road leading into the one thoroughfare of the 
mimic town, we were intercepted by Capt. Kelly, 
who, laying hospitalbly violent hands upon our 
horse’s bridle, turned him, not unwilling, intoa 
door-yard near at hand, which, with an upturned 
boat and its accompanying rigging no less than 
the little mast planted in front of the house door, 
at either side of which were placed huge sea shells, 
I knew instinctively was his own. 

We were speedily inducted into a pleasant sit- 
ting-room where Mrs. Kelly, with an anxious sug- 
gestion of cream biscuits and preserves in her 
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matronly countenance, bade us make ourselves 
‘*to home,” then vanished into the kitchen. 

A large open fireplace held snapping and spit- 
ting pieces of timber which as the ruddy flames 
seized in their leaping embrace I saw were por- 
tions of wreck stuff or driftwood, and as the gath- 


ering shadows without betokened the coming 


“night, while the more frequent and heavy gusts of 


wind roared down the chimney, I pictured in the 
glowing embers shipwrecks and life-boats, until 
the entrance of Capt. Kelly, who, turning his 
back to the blaze, parted the skirts of bis outer 
garments and entered into cheerful conversation 
with Mr. Eveleth on the subject of the improba- 
bility of an audience to listen to tomorrow's 
preaching, for it was Saturday, and I had driven 
our Leybridge pastor down to the sea-girt village 
that he might minister to them, as he was wont 
to do every two or three weeks. 

**When y’ hear th’ ‘rote’* on th’ reefs like that,” 
said our host, as above the roar of the blast which 
seemed to shake the little dwelling, came a rum- 
ble as of not far away thunder, deep, and solemn- 
toned, *‘y’ can jest make up y’r mind thet it’sa 
goin’ to blow fr’m th’ s’utheast, a reg’lar snorter.” 

The news was not altogether unwelcome to us 
who were safely housed, especially to myself for 
whom the voice of the sea in all its moods has a 
wondrous and inexplicable charm, for a southeast 
storm is rarely of more than twelve hours duration: 
the sailors on board inward-bound vessels, though, 
could hardly accept the situation as resignedly ; 
but I fear we didn’t think very much of this view 
of the case, as we gathered around the fireplace 
after tea. 

** Those down to the sea in ships’ 
must have woudrous experiences,” I re- 
marked, to break the silence which had somehow 
fallen upon us as the deeper and heavier boom of 
the surf and roar of wind came to our ears. 

‘“’Tain’t only them as goes down to th’ sea ‘n 
ships,” said Captain Kelly, brightening visibly at 
the introduction of an element so familiar, ‘* but 
them as goes in fishin’ vessels an’ coasters sees a 
heap of danger’n hardship ‘n th’ run of a year, 
‘specially ‘n th’ winter time on this here coast.” 

“The square riggers,” continued the captain, 
who had taken my quotation in a strictly literal 
“stretches off furder to the east’ard of 
S’guin, gen'lly speakin’, but ‘ Thrumeap’ an’ * Pi- 
ruts’ Ledge’ picks up some small vessels ev'ry 
winter. 

** Las’ Jinooary,” began Captain Kelly, punching 
the fire vigorcusly, and with a ready flow of lan- 
guage suggestive of a frequent repetition of what 
he was about to relate, ‘*‘ Jim Sturtevant was mar- 
ried up to Bangor to a master nice girl as was said 
to b'long to one o’ th’ ol’ ‘ poor an’ proud’ fain’lies 
there, an’ they do say that her pa cussed her w’en 
she told ‘*em how she loved an’ was goin’ to marry 
Jim, he bein’ only cap’n, an’ ownin’ half of a 
schooner, which the name was the ‘‘Ino.” Any- 
way, Jim was a bringin’ of her down here to live, 
an’ ol Mis’ Sturtevant was tickled almost to de’th- 
she’d had th’ ol’ house fixed up, an’ got ev’rything 
ready the day as they was looked for. Toward 
sundown it come on to thick’n up an’ blow, with 
now ‘n then a spit o’ snow out of the nor’ west, an’ 
by dark the gale had come on hot an’ heavy. 

“*Jim won't try to run in to-night, will he, 
eap’n ? says Mis’ Sturtevant, a tryin’ to speak in 
a stiddy voice, for she’d come over to our house 
about nightfall, ‘He'll lay to outside of M’nhe- 
gin’ till it moderates, mos’ likely,’ but I see her 
lips was sot an’ white, for she knew jest as well as 
I did that Jim was the best coast pilot from 
Quoddy Head to Cape Hatt’ras, an’ bein’ a bit 
headstrong, he was jest as likely to reckon on 
makin’ the Light an’ runnin’ in atween ‘Thrum- 
cap’ and the ‘ Motions,’ as he was to lay off ’n on 
under short sail—more so, by reason of bein’ im- 
patient. 

‘But I on’y says, ‘yes’m, most likely,” an’ 
sneaked off down tothe P’int though you couldn't 
see your hand afore you, an’ the wind an’ drivin’ 
snow was awful, to say nothin’ o’ th’ surf a’ thun- 
derin’ louder ‘n louder. 
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“Ah well” said the Captain drawing a most 
prodigious sigh, ‘tall we ever know'd about the 
Ino was the pieces o’ the wreck—some of it’s on 
this here fire—an’ what Joe Tracy as was washed 
ashore with both legs an’ his ribs broke, tol’ us 
afore he died after we'd kerried him up to the 
nighest house. It seems that Jim had got so far 
inside the White Islan’s w’en the storm come up 
so sudden’t, that he das’sent try to git to loo’ard 
of ‘em through it bein’ so thick, an’ gettin’ a 
glim of the Light, he ‘lowed he could feel his way 








** Rote,” the sound of the surf on the rocks. 





in, the schooner bein’ then under a three reef 
mainsail foresail, an’ storm jib. 

‘** Joe said that they would a’fetched inall right, 
on’y through not havin’ head sail enough the Ino 
mis’stayed as they was a’beatin’ through a’tween 
the P*int an’ the *‘ Roarin’ Bull”’—a bad reef to 
the Nor’ard of th’ harbor—an’ in another minnit 
she was hard an’ fast on a reef, the awful sea 
a’makin’ a clean sweep over her, kerryin’ away 
both masts by the board an’ smashin’ the boat to 
Joe said he didn’t feel half so bad 
bein’ drowned hisself, as to see them two 
po re young creetures jest a’beginnin’ life, a’ hang- 
in’ to each other, she not willin’ to let Jim leave 
her, an’ a’eryin’ ‘‘O my love, my love, how can 
9”) 
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God do this, how can he % 

‘*An’ Jim—you know, Parson, that Jim experi- 
enced a hope las’ December’—to which remark 
Mr. Eveleth nodded as not daring to trust himself 
to speak. ‘‘* Jessie,’ he says to her, wi’ a whole 
ocean of sorrer ’n his voice, ‘Jessie,’ says he, 
‘we'll leave it wi’ him who spared not his own,’ 
an’ raisin’ his voice ag’in, he cries out in a sorter 
despair, ‘ Lord save her, on’y save her, an’ comfort 
mother, an’ do wot you will wi’ me,’ wich was the 
las’ Joe heerd, for the schooner broke amidships 
an’ he was tossed on to the rocks, an’ swep’ back, 
an’ finally washed ashore ag’in wi’ th’ life, as I tol’ 
you, jes’ lef’ in his body long enough to tell us the 
story. 

“Wen the—the bodies came ashore nex’ morn- 
in’,” said the narrator, clearing his throat with an 
effort, ‘* Mis’ Sturtevant, she was there when Jim 
wi’ his arms tight round his wife was pulled outer 
the surf, an’ all she says,” continued the honest 
Captain with a large teardrop pendent from the 
end of his nose, was jest, ‘O God, why? why ? 
an’ knelt down a’side of ‘ein an’ prayed, but fer a 
week after they was berried she never took bit 
nor sup, an’ spoke no word to no livin’ soul.” 

‘*Shetold me long afterward,” said Mr. Eveleth, 
breaking the silence as Mrs. Kelly wiped her eyes 
with the corner of her apron, ‘‘that she dared not 
speak, that then she hated God, and that if she 
broke her self-imposed silence, the bitterness of 
anguish which filled her heart would overflow in 
terrible denunciation of God’s so-called merey— 
‘but,’ she added, ‘I was mad, else I could never 
fora moment have doubted the loving kindness 
which has been to me, as I now see, better than 
life.’ ” 

The storm redoubled its fury; the rain alter- 
nated with sleet and driving snow and dashed 
agaiust the window, mingled with foam from the 
wave-crests that thundered against the rocky 
cliffs, and the wreck-stuff wept salt tears as the 
fire roared around it, but no one spoke until Mr. 
Eveleth, rising, brought the old Bible forward and 
read therefrom, after which, having made a 
prayer, we sought our rooms. 

The storm continued nearly all the next day 
with unabated vigor, precluding, of course, the 
intended service; but at evening a few of the 
neighbors assembled themselves in Cap’n Kelly’s 
parlor, where we held a very informal prayer- 
meeting. 

Mrs. Sturtevant was there—a frail, white-haired 
woman, but bearing above the sorrow marks on 
her aged face the imprint which God’s angel sets 
as a seal upon the brow of those of whom it will 
be said in the great hereafter, ‘‘ And these are 
they which have come up through great tribula- 
tion, and have washed their robes, and have made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 

Just before the hour had expired, wherein I am 
sure every heart present had been renewed in 
strength, she arose, and in atone which seemed to 
come from depths whose quiet no storm of sorrow 
now could stir, she said: **‘ You all know me—you 
knew mine. I thought at one time when the 
light of Heaven was fora while withdrawn from 
me, and when the stars were blotted out, that I 
never should know happiness again: I never 
have—but ah !” (and the speaker’s face shone as 
though through open gates which she alone, 
looking heavenward, might see, a ray from the 
light beyond had rested) ‘‘in its place has come, 
in answer to my supplications, such peace as I 
never imagined—which, indeed, ‘ passeth all un- 
derstanding,’ and He who gave me this offers it 
freely to all to-night.” 

No words of mine can describe the sweet sol 
emnity of the silence whticb prefaced Mr. Eveleth’s 
tender benediction ; but as we rode slowly home- 
ward on the following day, and reaching the belt- 
ing trees that would soon shut out our ocean 
view we turned to look seaward, the pastor said 
softly, as to himself, ‘‘ Blessed are they that 
mourn, for they shall be comforted ;” and .I knew 
of whom he was thinking. 
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The Atlantic lay blue and sparkling under a 
sky of azure; the white surf threw a shroud of 
foam over the cruel rocks where the ‘‘ Ino” had 
gone down, and boats sailed merrily over the broad 
surface of ocean in the soft South wind as though 
shipwreck and storm had never been; and as we 
drove on, past the buried city, by the ruins of an 
ancient fortress, and.through arching trees that 
brushed our brows with leafy touches, I felt I had 
seen and heard that which I should never forget. 

‘“Why don’t you tell the Union readers about 
it?” quoth my pretty wife, as I dutifully recounted 
to her the foregoing, whence, being an obedient 
husband, I obeyed with the above result, for 
whose crudities I offer no shadow of apology. 





THE OLD PASTORS DISMISSAL. 
By ELIZABBTH CUMINGS. 


(The following lines from an English journal appropriately sup- 
plement the letter published a fortnight ago, with editorial com- 
ments.—Ep. C. U.) 

“W* need a younger man to stir the people 
And lead them to the fold,” 

The deacons said ; “* we ask your resignation, 
Because— you're growing old.” 

The pastor bowed his deacons out in silence, 
And tenderly the gloom 

Of twilieht hid him and his bitter anguish 
Within the lonely room. 


Above the violet hills the sunlight’s glory 
Hung like a crown of gold, 

And from the noble church the organ’s anthem 
Adown the stillness rolled. 

Assembled were the people for God’s worship: 
But in his study chair 

The pastor sat unheeding, while the south wind 
Caressed his snow-white hair. 


A smile lay on his lips. His was the secret 
Of sorrow’: glad surcease. 

Upon his forehead shone the benediction 
Of everlasting peace. 

“The ways of Providence are most mysterious,” 

The deacons gravely said, 

As wondering eyed, and scared, the people crowded 
About their pastor—dead. 


' 


“ We loved him!"’ wrote the people on the coffin, 

In words of shining gold: 

And ’bove the broken heart they set a statue 
Of marble, white and cold. 

The end? Ah no, the undiscovered country 
Somewhere in brightness lies ; 

Though only space and stars may be discerned 
By man’s short-sighted eyes. 

—The Baptist. 





THE FUNERAL OF A SULTAN. 
By Henry O. Dwiaurt. 


NULTAN Abd-ul-Aziz, of Turkey, had brought 
KJ his country to the verge of destruction by his 
extravagance, and by his intractableness he had 
prevented any recovery of strength. Hence, when 
he was dethroned on the 30th of May, joy was 
general among the people. It was rather a 
matter of surprise that the dethroned monarch 
had not been made away with, but no one pitied 
him when it was known that he had been locked 
up with his family among the ghosts and ghouls 
of the old Seraglio. There was even a little won- 
der expressed when the new Sultan graciously 
allowed the old one to leave those blood-stained 
halls for a bright new Kiosk on the Bosphorus. 
But, frantically crying out against the fate which 
had dashed him from the height of despotie rule 
over 40,000,000 of people to the depths of nothing- 
ness, the poor old man opened the veins of his 
arms, and so killed himself; and then there was a 
relenting among the people and a genuine burst 
of sympathy. The orders of the Sultan Murad 
that Abd-ul-Aziz should be buried with the same 
pomp as if he had died on the the throne met this 
reaction of sympathy on the part of the people, 
and accorded with it. The ex-Sultan committed 
suicide on the 4th of June. According to the 
Turkish custom the funeral must follow death 
with all possible haste. Custom in Turkey, so 
often exactly the reverse of custom in Europe. is 
in this case also diametrically opposed to our 
ideas, and stigmatizes as indecent delay of even 
twelve hours in the burial of the dead. So, as 
soon as an inquest had been held, a stnall steamer 
from the arsenal called at the quay in front of the 
palace and removed the body to the old palace of 
the Seraglio, known to all travelers as the place 
where the Treasury and Library are found. Here 
a number of religious teachers and Imams had 
gathered to lay out the body, and the Ministry 
had also gathered in the reception rooms to take 
part in the funeral procession. 

The body was taken to a special room in the 
Treasury building. This room has been used for 
more than a hundred years, perhaps even from 
the first days of Turkish rule, for the performance 
of the last offices to dead royalty. Manya bloody 
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corpse has been laid out in that room. From this 
place the procession moved about 4 o’clock P.M. 
on its march by the ‘‘Ga'e of Happiness,” through 
the court yard where the heads of fallen favorites 
used to be exposed, by the porphyry sarcophagi 
under the walls of the Church of St. Irene, 
through the ‘‘ Auspicious” Gate into the street 
which circuits St. Sophia, and thence across the 
end of the hippodrome, to and up the broad Divan 
Yoli, to the mausoleum of Sultan Mahmoud. 
First came a number of men from the palace 
guard mounted on horses from the palace stables, 
the men with curved cimetar-like swords and 
gold embroidered sword belts, and the horses 
tricked out in the ordinary bravery of the palace 
livery—brass bridle ornaments and black saddle 
cloths trimmed with red. Following these came 
two battalions of Turkish infantry, with jackets 
and bag trousers of dark blue trimmed with red, 
red girdles and red fez caps. They were armed 
with American rifles, which they carried reversed, 
and their brass bands were silent, as, according to 
Turkish usage, the band always is silent in the 
immediate presence of the Sultan. The troops 
moved hastily, almost shuffling along, at a route 
step. Following them were a hundred or two of 
men in black broadcloth coats buttoned up to the 
chin, functionaries about the late court, and very 
ordipary-looking officials from the public offices, 
easily recognizable anywhere, I imagine, as para- 
sites. Then came several portly gentlemen in mili- 
tary uniform, with many orders on their breasts 
and with much gold on collar and sword belt. These 
were the ministry and high functionaries of Gov- 
ernment—Abdi Pasha, the Minister of the Police, 
a benevolent looking old man with a flowing 
white beard; Hussein Avni Pasha (since assassi- 
nated) the Minister of War, a large strong man 
with full face and iron-gray beard ; Mithad Pasha, 
the soulof the recent revolution, a man with close 
cut gray beard and mustache, prominent nose and 
piercing black eye ; and, finally, Mehmed Rushdi 
Pasha, the Grand Vezir, a small, rather feeble 
man with sunken cheek and short pointed beard 
as white as snow; and after these were many 
others of the official circles. Crowding close upon 
them camea motley crowd of ulema and Softas, the 
religious teachers and theological students of the 
Moslem system. These Softas and ulema were 
dressed in long robes of broadeloth reaching to 
the very heels, open in front to expose the vest 
and wide trousers of the same material and the 
exashmere shawl girdle. All of these differed from 
all who had gone before in wearing turbans, white 
or green, over the universal red cap ; and as they 
marebed they chanted, in a full baritone, prayers, 
keyed to a minor strain, for the repose of the de- 
parted one. The chant stopped now and then 
forthe great chorus of ‘‘Amin,” recited in tones 
which seemed to come from cavernous depths in 
the chest. Among these, and following them, 
were many dervishes. There were whirling der- 
vishes with high white felt hats, howling dervishes 
with round skull-eaps of felt, and Bektashis with 
the same white felt robe, square white felt cap, 
and buge stone in the girdle, that their founder 
wore when he blessed the janissaries on their or- 
ganization. There were Nakshebendi dervishes 
in high pointed caps of many colors, and Ruface 
dervishes in low ecdps of triangular patches, each 
patch indicating a sin conquered by the happy 
wearers, and gaunt begging dervishes with no 
eaps at all and uncombed hair watted in a mass 
upon their shoulders. All these were also singing, 
according to the particular fashion of each group, 
wild songs—unwritten and unwritable, as to the 
music of them—appropriate to the occasion, or 
siwply ejaculating *‘ Allah! Allah!” while they 
foamed at the mouth from emotion. Then came 
more white-turbaned ulema, dervish sheikhs in 
black, white and green turbans, dignitaries from 
Mecea in green robes, and finally the chief ex- 
pounder of the holy law—the great Shiekh-ul- 
Islam, dressed in green and gold, and supported 
by his lieutenants, the Cazi Askers. He had 
signed, six days before, the fetva or rescript au- 
thorizing the dethronement of Abd-ul-Aziz, and 
now, directly behind him, was borne by ten men 
the rough bier of unplaned cypress- wood boards 
which contained under its roof-like cover the 
mortal remains of the fallen monarch. At the 
head of the bier was a sort of post bearing the fez 
of the Sultan, and from this post hung suspended 
the great jeweled star of the order of Mejidié 


which the dead man had worn in life. The rough. 


boards of the bier were hidden from view by cost- 
ly India shawls ; and there seemed to be a contin- 
ual scramble among the bystanders for the privi- 
lege of bearing the corpse: the bearers were 
constantly thrust to one side by new aspirants for 





the honor. After the body were more officials, 
more servants and more guards; and last of all 
came a man on horseback with a sack of silver 
coin, which he scattered to the right and left as 
he went. The whole street was a solid mass of 
people, and when this scatterer of money ap- 
peared there ensued a scene defying description. 
The rabble behind the procession and the rabble 
on each side became involved in fierce fighting 
over the little coins, and women and children 
were thrown down and trampled upon, coats were 
torn, hats, and even shoes, were lost, and the 
cries, ‘‘Where is my hut?’ or ‘‘Where is my 
shoe?” were more vehement than the screams of 
the bruised and wounded, and mingled with 
childish wails of ‘‘Where’s my ma?’ Leaving a 
chaos like this behind it, the procession moved 
calmly on. 

Arrived at the beautiful octagonal mausoleum, 
remembered by every traveler who has vjsited 
Constantinople, the troops formed in line to hold 
back the mighty crowd of Turkish women and 
sight-seers, and the procession passed into the 
grounds of the mausoleum, halting about the 
building, while only the chief dignitaries entered. 
An opening had been made in the floor of the 
mausoleum, and underneath, by the side of his 
illustrious father, they buried the poor old man 
who had been a Sultan. The Turkish funeral 
exercises at the grave are few and simple, the 
same for king and slave. The prayer was quickly 
said, and before the grave was half filled the 
great concourse had melted away. The windows 
of the mausoleum were closed and barricaded 
from the inside, and until late in the evening 
could be heard the voice of the solitary priest by 
the side of the grave, alone with the spirit of the 
dead man, exhorting the departed one to be of 
good cheer and to answer truly the questions of 
the recording angel who within three days, ac- 
cording to Moslem belief, comes to the grave to 
examine into the deeds done in the flesh. A 
weird, unearthly voice it was which thus rung 
out upon the air, rising sometimes almost into a 
shriek, then falling into a low moaning wail of 
inexpressible sadness. 

And so ends the history of the reign of Sultan 
Abd-ul-Aziz of Turkey. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, June 6th, 1876. 





REJOICE. 
By ADA M. PIATT. 


} UTTERCUPS and daisies twinkle, 
Sing the little birds above, 
Streams are rippling out their music, 
All things whisper, ** God is love.” 


Little robin in the tree-top, 
What's the secret of your joy ? 

Does the Father of the sparrows 
Give you this without alloy? 


Squirrel in the branches darting, 
Do you ever have a fear 
That your Father bas forgotten, 
And has dropped you from his care? 


Fleecy clouds that sail so grandly, 
Sky of blue divinely calm, 

Breezes talking to each other, 
Touch our hearts with healing balin. 


All the waking up of nature 
Tells the story, old and sweet, 

Of the Father's tender kindness 
For his children poor and weak. 


And if only loving nature 
Found in us an answering voice, 
In this happy blessed season, 
Every heart would shout, “ Rejoice |’ 





TACKS IN THE CA RPE Xs 
By Hore LEDYARD. 

T is nearly two o’clock, and my “ heart is set ” 

on finishing the task I have on bani—taking 

up the entry carpet, and getting it shaken and laid 

again, when in rushes Willie: *‘Mamma,-I met 

Miss Libbie just now, and she says she and Miss 

Lou are coming to tea, unless I go and tell her 
you're too busy.” 

Is it not always so? These older Sunday-school 
girls have been so hard to win, and I have urged 
them again and again to come to me at ‘‘any 
time,” and now—but the chance of winning their 
hearts is too precious, and I say, ‘‘All right ; 
if you'll help mamma, Willie, we can get eVery- 
thing in order, and you shall sit up to tea.” 

The little fellow is delighted and runs up and 
down, until at last I have been all round the edges 
of the carpet, and pulled out every tack. ‘‘ Now, 
Willie, the carpet is loose, and you may roll it up, 
while I find Fritz to shake it.” I come back in a 
few mowents to find Willie tugging at my poor 
old carpet. 





’ 


‘Tt won’t come up, mamma.’ 

In amoment it all comes back to me: I seem 
to live over again that weary time last year when 
we were moving. How I had pieced and pieced 
this carpet, sewing each part carefully, till I grew 
tired and impatient, and persuaded myself that 
tacks would do just as well as stitches. ‘* This 
part of the entry is dark, and no one will know it 
isn’t sewed. I sha’n't be busy next year, and then 
I'll sew it.” And here is next year, with all those 
dreadful tacks to be painfully extracted, the per- 
verse things being well trodden in! It is no use 
making any moan, and I work away steadily, re- 
solving to sew the piece strongly to-morrow, and 
thinking how apt we are in more important 
things to think that ‘‘ tacks will do.” Our chil- 
dren need daily, hourly, thought and care; ah, 
how often we use facks instead of thread. Tom 
runs in just as you have begun the book you 
have been saving for a quiet time. ‘‘Mamima, 
ean I go and play with Harry, or shall I bring him 
here?” ‘‘Oh, run along, dear, be a good boy.” 
Somehow you don't feel quite as comfortable as 
before. You remember how Tom has talked of 
this new friend of his, whom you hardly know, 
and how you fully intended to take the first op- 
portunity to study his character. I hope you 
won't find these tacks have to be lifted out years 
hence, when Tom has been gradually led away by 
Harry, who has no Christian influences at home. 

How apt we are to resort to shifts—mere tacks 
—in our home government. The children are al- 
lowed to be careless in their dress and manners, 
at table, till your friend writes that he hopes to 
spend a few days with you. How you tack on 
little amendments to the poor youngsters’ beha- 
vior. 

‘Tom, remember to have clean hands while 
Miss L. is here. Mary, Mary! you are shoveling 
the food into your mouth, Now, children, I hope 
you will a// remember (impressively, with a special 
look at your six year old boy, who has been ‘‘ cart- 
ing dirt” all the morning), to behave your best 
while Miss L. is here.” 

Tacks, all of it; and sooner or later, when some 
clearing or testing time comes, these boys and 
girls will be found to be merely veneered with 
good manners,—not innately and truly refined 
from a steady and quiet home discipline. 

Do not many Sunday-school teachers use tacks 
in preparing their lessons? Leaving them till 
Saturday night, then getting their ideas from the 
‘*Helps” so liberally provided, but which, unless 
used as needles, with the thread of our own 
thought, will prove hindrances at last. 

But of all the people that use up the most of 
these kind of tacks, boys and girls take the lead. 
The exercise or example is ‘‘so hard,” and he or 
she is invited to spend the evening with such nice 
people, and so, “just for this once ” the key is 
glaneed at, or the exercise hurried over so that 
the scholar barely escapes a reprimand. Ah, when 
you come to want to turn over your stock of 
knowledge, how these tacks will trouble you! If 
I had only, as long as I had the business in hand, 
sewed my carpet, how much vexation and delay 
I should have saved myself. Each duty should be 
done satisfactorily, so that it will bear inspection. 

Yet to this, as to all things, there is the other 
side. Tacks are good in their place; and not too 
many of them either, or too firmly driven in. 
How many waste time and energy over things of 
little moment; such people never ‘‘slight” any- 
thing, and either wear out, or wear out others, 
very soon. Who among us cannot number at 
least one among our acquaintance who would not 
use these useful little helps on any account. The 
roouis must all be swept and dusted, the full com- 
plement of pies baked, the sink and tables 
scrubbed as though we were to eat from them, 
and the kitchen made to look like a second-class 
parlor, though servants have left and the work 
bears her down, and she can be no companion to 
ber husband when he comes home tired at night. 
Here would be the chance for a right use of 
“tacks.” Have one room neat and pleasant, and 
let the others ‘* go” fora while. Cook only what 
is really needful, and for a dessert try something 
easy —see if John does not eat two or three plates 
full of corn starch and cream without asking for 
pie. If your dishes, etc., are clean, shut the door 
between kitehen and dining-room, and take the 
time that the *‘ wonderful housekeeper” would 
spend in scrubbing, on your lounge, with a copy 
of some bright, cheery paper, something that will 
lift you above mere dish washing, so that John 
need not have his evening flavored with soap- 
suds. Let us use tacks when our consciences up- 
prove, but beware of then: when we sane ou 
to think the place has been ** hand-sewed.” 
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Acligions ANetws. 








After years of controversy the English Metho- 
distsseem disposed to favor lay representation in the 
General Conference. The representative committee 
have voted that the Conference consist in future of 
220 ministers and 220 laymen, and there is no question 
but that the Conference will ratify their action. 


By the recent union of the English Presbyteri- 
ans and the Scotch Synod of United Presbyterians, we 
have a new ecclesiastical body to be called ‘* The Pres- 
byterian Church of England.” It will number 263 
congregations, with 50,000 members, and an annual in- 
come of £160,000. The Presbytery of Liverpool will 
contain thirty churches, and that of London sixty- 
nine. 





Venezuela comes out fof religious liberty. The 
decree establishing it contains eleven articles, which 
collectively leave no question as to what this liberty 
amounts to. Article I. reads: ** Religious liberty is 
established by the Constitution of the Republic; the 
public or private profession of any religion is free in 
so far as the belief in or observance Of it shall not dis- 
turb the public peace, off2nd morality, or interfere 
with constitutional and legal order.”” But Articles III. 
aud 1V. make this restriction: ‘* Venezuela has the 
right to prevent the entrance to, or departure from, its 
territory, of the ministers of any denomination; this 
right will be exercised by the National Executive with 
respect to such ministers as he shall deem prejudicial 
to the public or to the sovereignty of the Republic. 
The State does not recognize, nor will it admit to its 
territory, archbishops or bishops, ecclesiastical cbap- 
ters, or any ecclesiastical hierarchy, as it considers 
them incompatible with the rights of independence 
and the sovereiguty of the country.” This is not 
absolute freedom, but itis a good step towards it. 


Southern Episcopalians are looking for help 
from Eugland. The Bishop of Tennessee is now in 
London, where he recently met a party of ladies and 
gentlemen and presented the claims of the new 
ubiversity of the South. He stated that owing to the 
civil war the Church in the Southern States had been 
fearfully impoverished, and it was now the general 
desire to found a Church university for the united 
dioceses of Tennessee, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Georgia, North and South Carolina, Arkansas, Florida 
and Texas, a region embracing an area of 900,000 square 
miles, and a population of 8,000.000. The chief object 
of those who sought to assist the Church was to obtain 
assistance in building a theological college, where 
young men could be trained for the ministry. It had 
been already stated that towards this purpose £4,000 
could put up at Sewanee. Tenn., a modest but substan- 
tial stone building, and £10,000 would also endow the 
Divinity Professorship or six scbolarships. Speeches 
favoring the project were made by the Bishop of 
Derry, Mr. Beresford Hope, M. P., the Bishop of Win- 
chester, and others. 

An Illinois correspondent of the Zvangelist com- 
pares Presbyterian with Congregational statistics in 
that State. He finds the membership of the former 
pearly double that of the latter, the total being 
respectively 40,095 and 21,489. Net Presbyterian in- 
crease in 1875 1538; net Congregational increase 664. 
** But here,” says the writer, a Presbyterian, “tre com- 
parison ceases to be in our favor. In Sabbath-school 
and benevolent work, our brethren exhibit results 
which are far more than half as great as those which 
wecan show. With nearly double a membership, we 
ought to do about double the work. But we do not. 
We have a Sabbath-school membership of 42,160; they 
of 28,208. We contribute to Home Missions and Freed- 
men’s work $20,154; they $19,410. Wegive to Foreign 
Missions $20,281; they $15,962. The comparison ought 
to provoke us to do better. When our Congregational 
brethren in this State give at the rate of more than 
ninety cents per member to the great cause of Home 
Missions, it is to our reproach that we Presbyterians, 
who are equally wealthy in proportion, give to the 
same cause only about fifty cents per member.”’ 





This is the strength of the Roman Catholics in 
the country to-day, as the Catholic World gives the 
figures: ‘‘A hundred years ago,” it says, ‘* there were 
not more than twenty-five priests in the United States; 
in 1800 there were supposed to be forty; in 1830 the 
pumber had risen to 232, and in 1848 to 890. In ten 
years, from 1862 to 1872, the number of priests was more 
than doubled, having grown from 2,317 to 4809. The 
lack of vocations to the priesthood among native Ameri- 
cans was formerly a subject of anxiety and also of fre- 
quent discussion among Catholics in this country; but 
now it is generally admitted, we think, that if proper 
care is taken in the education and training of our 
youths, a sufficient number of them will be found will- 
ing to devote themselves to the holy ministry. In 1875 
there were, according to the official statistics of the 
various dioceses, five thousand and seventy-four priests, 
twelve bundred and seventy-three ecclesiastical stu- 
dents, and six thousand five hundred and twenty-eight 
churches aod chapels in the United States. There are 
also, at the same time, thirty-three theological sem- 
inaries, sixty-three colleges, five hundred and fifty’ 





seven academies and select schools, sixteen hundred 
and forty-five parochial schools, two bundred and 
fourteen asylums, and ninety-six hospitals under the 
authority and control of the Catholic hierarchy of this 
country.” Itisacurious fact connected with the pa- 
rade of Catholic statistics that we never see a table 
showing the estimated number of converts this church 
receives annually from the Protestant world. If the 
Pope expects to rule America, we should have figures 
showing that our people are going over to him in a 
steady stream. 

Rev. Selah Merri!l, of the American Palestine 
party, fixes the sites of Sodom and Gomorrah at the 
North end of the Dead Sea. His reasons are, first, that 
the tradition that these cities were submerged and 
their sites obliterated is not warranted by the Bible; 
in the next place it is now established by geologists 
that the surface of the Dead Sea was never less but 
formerly was much greater, in extent than it is at pre- 
sent. Only a very small portion of the region at the 
southern end of the sea is habitable, while the greater 
part of the plain at the northern end is very fertile, 
and has been occupied by cities from the time of Moses 
atleast. Again, the catastrophe took place about five 
centuries before the time of Moses and Joshua, and in 
their time we find on this plain a Beth-Jeshemoth, or 
house of desolation, which name it seems probable 
preserved the impression produced upon the popular 
mind by the great event. The site of this place still 
exists, and its present Arabic name, ‘*Suweimeh,”’ cor- 
respouds exactly 1n its signification to the Hebrew 
tradition. If this name is regarded as significant of 
the character of the place, then it is far from being 
appropriate; hence there is all the more reason for 
supposing that the meaning of this word has reference 
to an uncient catastrophe which brought destruction 
and, in a certain sense, desolation upon that region. If 
this is the site of Sodom some place must be found very 
near it, also in the plain but nearer the mountains, to 
which Lot could flee between dawn andsunrise. Such 
a place appears iu Tel Ektanu. Mr. Merrill adds: 
“Ttshould be remembered that, because certain wicked 
cities were once Gestroyed by fire, it does not follow 
that their sites or the region about them became un- 
inhabitable, any more than such a result followed in 
the case of the Chicago or Boston fires. ‘The sites 
remained and were afterwards built upon, and bave 
ever since been occupied by cities or ruins.” 


—An unnamed donor sends to the Massachu- 
setts Congregational Home for aged ministers a draft 
for five hundred dollars. 


—Rev. Dr. Jacobus, of the Pittsburg Theologi- 
cal Seminary, declines the office of Secretary of the 
Presbyterian Board of Education. 


—Rev. Dr. Withrow’s acceptance of the Park 
Street Church pulpit, Boston, leaves a third vacancy 
in Presbyterian pulpits of Indianapolis. 


—The death is announced of Rev. John Kelly, 
the oldest Congregational minister in Liverpool, Eng- 
land. He bad been pastor there for forty-five years. 


—Pere Hyacinthe comes to the surface again, 
this time on the London platform as lecturer on the 
* Prospects of Christendom.” He was introduced to 
his audience by the English Bishop of Winchester, 
Dean Stanley also appearing on the stage. 


—Rev. James Freeman Clarke gave his people 
at Boston on the 18th a full account of the Cincinnati 
Convention, where he was a delegate. He described 
it asa fine body of representative Americans, and de- 
clared that he came back from it encouraged as to the 
prospects of the nation and the success of republican 
institutions. 

—The pulpit of the Central Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn, Dr. Scudder’s, which bas been filled 
by the Rev. William Braden of London, will be occu- 
pied during July and August by the Rev. George S. 
Barrett, of Norwich, Eogland. Mr. Barrett is said to 
be one of the ablest preachers in the Eastern Counties 
of England. 

—Rev, Joseph E. Ely was ordained on the 2ist 
inst. at Orange Valley, Conn., where he is to supply 
Dr. George B. Bacon’s place fora year. Ordination 
sermon by Rev. Dr. Helmer, of Brooklyn ; Rev. Ly- 
man Abbott delivered the charge; Rev. Mr. Boynton, 
of Newark, gave the right hand of fellowship, and 
Rev. Jonathan Edwards, formerly of Rochester, made 
the ordaining prayer. 


—Amherst’s trustees place the responsibility of 
selecting a successor to the late President Stearns in 
the hands of a select committee, consisting of Rev. 
Drs. Hitchcock and Dwight, ex-Gov. Bullock, and 
Messrs. Hardy and Sanford. These gentlemen are ex- 
pected to fill the vacancy during the summer vacation, 
and their choice, no doubt, will be some promineut 
clerical graduute of the college, the plea for a lay 
president having but a weak support. 


—College degrees have been conferred as fol- 
lows: D.D.—Ambherst, Rev. Wm. 8. Carr, of the Hart- 
ford Theological Semivary; Rev. E. 8. Stearns, of 
Tennessee (brother of the late President of the college), 
Dartmouth, Rev. C. B. Hurlburt, President of Middle- 
bury College; Rev. Geo. H. Whipple, of New York; 
Rev. E. H. Richardson, of Hartford; and Rev. E. 
Robbie, of Greenland, N. H. Williams, Rev. J. A. 
Wight, Bay City, Michigan; Rev. E. W, French, Ber- 
gen. N. J. LL.D.—Yale, Sir Charles Reed, President 





of the London School Board; Gen. Sherman; and 
Yung Wing, Minister from China. Harvard, Governor 
Alexander Hamilton Rice, of Mass.; Edward Lambert 
Cushing; Carl Schurz; Daniel C. Gilman, of the Hop- 
kins University. Williams, 8. A. Bridges, Allentown, 
Pa.; Wm. A. Robertson, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. Dartmoutb, 
Hon. Wm. P. Haines, of Biddeford, Me.; the Hon. 
John Easton, of Washington, D. C.; and Prof. Erastus 
Everett, of Brooklyn. Amherst, Dr. Philip Schaff, of 
Union Seminary, N. Y. 

Sunday-school Lesson for July 9, 2 Chron. i., 
1-17—Solomon’s Choice; for July 16, 2 Chron. iii., 1-17 
—Solomon’s Temple; for July 23, 1 Kings, viii., 5-21— 
The Temple Dedicated. 


General AMetvs. 











MONDAY, JUNE 26, 

The Army Appropriation was agreed to in the 
Senate, the general amount having been increased 
above that fixed by the House.——In the House, several 
unsuccessful efforts were made to repeal the Resump- 
tion Act. Preliminary estimates at St. Louis gave 
Tilden 215!¢ on the first ballot.——Doubts are expressed 
as to Mr. Morrill’s willingness to accept the Secretary- 
ship.——The French Senate agreed to the appropriation 
of twenty-four million dollars for public works at 
Paris. 





TUESDAY, JUNE 27. 

A new conference committee on the appropria- 
tions was appoiuted by the Senate. The House ac- 
quitted Clerk Adams on the charges preferred against 
him.—The Democrats at St. Louis organized with 
Henry Watterson of Louisville as temporary chairman, 
and Gen. McClernand as President. Phebe Cozzens 
made a speech in behalf of women’s rights. Mr. 
Blaine left Washington for Maine.——Vermonut Repub- 
licans nominated Horace Fairbanks for Governor avd 
Redfield Procter for Lieutenant-Governor. The Bos- 
ton Light Infantry and the Old Guard of New York 
were received at Charleston, 8. C., with military hon- 
ors, prelimipary to the Fort Moultrie celebration.— 
War between Turkey and Servia is considered nearly 
unavoidable. 











WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28. 

Samuel J. Tilden, Governor of New York, was 
nominated as Democratic candidate for the Presidency 
on the second ballot. He received 403',; votes on the 
first ballot aud 535 on the second. Ex-Governor Hen- 
dricks of [ndiana was next on both ballots. Tilden 
was practically without a competitor.—Silver as a 
legal tender was debated in the Senate.——Amend- 
ments to the Silver Bill were agreed to in the House. 
——The Servian and Turkish armies are encamped 
near Drina, on the Ibar.——A war pauic prevailed on 
the Paris Bourse. Montenegro is expected to join 
the Servians. The Servians are said to bave already 
invaded Turkish territory.—President MacMahon 
has gardoned a large number of Communists. 

THURSDAY, JUNE 29. 

Ex-Gov. Hendricks was nominated for the Vice- 
Presidency at St. Louis.——The President ordered the 
dismissal of H. T. Yaryan, chief of the revenue agents. 
Mr. Yaryan has been one of Mr. Bristow’s right-hand 
men in the whiskey prosecutions.——A compromise 
Naval Appropriation Bill was agreed upon by the two 
Houses. Disagreements are reported on the Post- 
Office Bill. Tbe National Board of Trade asked 
Congress to limit the use of silver as a legal tender to 
35, and to reopen reciprocity with Canada.——A large 
counterfeiting establishment was seized by detectives 
in Brooklyn. Mr. Morrill’s acceptance is still in 
doubt.—Prinee Milan, of Servia, has gone to the 
frontier. There is every indication that Servia will 
open hostilities. The Montenegrin army is ready to 
move.—Thirty-two Lyons workmen bave started for 
the Ceutennial.—Earthquake shocks occurred in 
Greece. 




















FRIDAY, JUNE 30. 


Both Houses passed bills making temporary 
provision for the expenses of Government.—Many 
amendments were made to the Sundry Civil Bill as 
passed by the House.——Both Houses acccepted the 
invitation to Phiiadelphia for the Fourth.—yYale 
won the University boat-race at Springfield, beating 
Harvard by several lengths, in 22 minutes and 2 sec- 
ouds.x—The Judiciary Committee will go on with the 
Blaine investigation.— War may now be regarded as 
practically declared between Servia, probably with 
Montenegro as an ally, and Turkey. The other Euro- 
pean powers are arming in view of possible develop- 
ments. 

SATURDAY, JULY 1. 

Prince Milan, of Servia, declared war against 
Turkey, nominally for the sake of preserving the 
rights of Bosnia. He holds that Turkey is wholly to 
blame for the present state of affairs. He probably 
bas assurances of aid from Herzegovina, certainly 
from Montenegro. Turkey will, it is said, issue a note 
to the Powers throwing all the blame on Servia. Hos- 
tilities will no doubt begin at once. The Senate 
passed the Sundry Civil Bill with numerous amend- 
ments.——The House passed a bill appropriating $150,- 
000 for Indian supplies.—A new conference commit- 
tee was appointed for the Legislative Bill.——The 
public debt was decreased $3,881,397 during June. 
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Financial. 








From Monday, June 26, to Saturday, 
July 1. 


The financial outlook is as encouraging as can 
be expected while money is too abundant and 
leading industries too vigorously followed. If but 
asmall amount of money is being made by great 
corporations, few or no new corporations are be- 
ing organized, strong mercantile firms are making 
but few experiments in new directions, and would- 
be experimenters find it impossible to get money 
from the banks. Upon absolute securities monew 
isascheap as ever,and governments ana other 
first-class bonds are in demand at rates that allow 
but four or five per cent. interest to the investor. 


Financial Quotations—Gold,— 


Monday, Wednesday, Saturday 
June 26, June 28. July 1 
Gold (highest) ..... T1236 weccccce DIZM cccereee — 
Legal Tenders..... 8B.19 ... 20000 88.19 ....06 as 
Government Bonds.— 
(Most of these figures indicate offers made, instead 


of sales.) 










5-20, 1865, 
1865, 
1865, 
1865, 
, 1867, 


Fives, 1881, r. © TIT cccecces rere - 
Fives, 1851, ¢ BIT ceccccee BITIG wcccccce - 
Currency sixes..... San “anasecen BARN cccesses _ 


Foreign Exchange.— 
60 days. 3 da 
Lundon prime bankers, 4.87% @A.88% 4. 0G 490% 
Bids for State mente 
Alabama 5s, '83 
oO 5s, "Se 








do Ss, "RE aw 

do 8s, 8 30 
Ark. tis, eumied. 3u 
do 7s, L. ag 10 
do 7s, M. & L. 10 
do 7s, L. PBN, 10 
do 7s, M. & O 10 


do 7s, Ark. C. Re: 10 





Connecticut tis..... : 107 

SS eee Oo 

do is, new bonds. Wi 

do 7s, indorsed... 104 J 

do is, guld bonds 106% Fund. act. "66... — 

Indiana 58.......... _ do  . 8 

lll. coup. 68, "77..... 1088 = N.C.N.bds., J.& J 7 

lll. 68, coup. *79..... 108 N.C.,N.B., A.&O _- 

1). War loan....... 103 = =N.C.S.T., class 1 _ 

Kentucky fs........ 104 do do 2..— 

Louisiana 6s........ 46 do do 3... — 

Louisiana N. B..... 46 oo aa 105 
do N.F.D . 46 do ee 
do Penite’ try. 45 Rhode Island 6s.... 110 
do 6s, L.B...... 46 South Carolina 6s.. 32 
GO Dh, Badbe<ses, 45 do 6s,Jan.&Ju. 32 
do 88, L.B., 1875 45 do 68, Apr.&Oc. 32 
do 8s, 1900 ..... — do F A., 1866.... 32 
do 7s, consol’d. — ‘y 





do. 6s, 188 
do 7s, 90. do Non-fund.b 2 
Missouri 6s. Dens. BM, Ba..cccose 46% 
do 6s, do 6s, new,...... bed 
do 6s, do 6s,newser... 46% 
L’g penrees , Gf ©  peeeeger 27% 
Funding b, do n.b.. 1866.... 27 
Asylum or U “4 do pn.b., 1867.. 27 
H. & St.J., due 7 do consol........ w4X 
H. & St. J., 86 do ex. mat.coup 68 
H. & St. J., do consol, 2d se. 32 
N.Y.R. B’y Loan do deferred...... 6% 
N.Y. Coup., D. of Co. 3. 6s 1924., TUX 
N.Y. 68, C.L. do smallb..... — 
Bids for R. R. Bonds, 
Albany & Susgq., Ist 116 do 3 
do 24.108 C.P.& A., new 
4 3d. 101 do 
do leon.g — Det., M. & Tol 
Bost. H. & E..tstm — uff. & Erie, n 


guar. 
Bur. C. ltap.&Minn. 
Ist 7s, 8 2 





Ches. & O. 6s, Ist... 28 do Cons. c., 
Chic. é Alton, 8. f.. 100 L. 8. Cons. r.. Ist... — 
+4 —<. 120 do cons. c.,2d.. — 
Inc... 103 Mar. & Cin. Ist m ood 
Joliet & C., Ist — i 110 = Mich. C.,eons. 7s. 02 1014 
L. & Mo., ist, guar.. — do _Ist.8s, — . 115 
lst Hits] N. J. 8., lst m.7s. 


St. L.Jack.&Uhi 
B&Q.) 





N. Y. C. 6s, 83. > 102% 
GO Gi Ble . W354 
do 6s, R. E.... 100 
5 \ do 6s 100% 
}. of N. J. Ist, new. il do is, "%6...... = 
do | Ist conv. — N.Y.C. aii, ee MR 16 
do —_ con, conv. — nt ao ist M.C 
Lehigh & W. con... 78 R. 7s, 2dm. ’85.. i. 
an) im Doek § 4 7. b.. 100% | ot 3 Ist m.7s ¢. 118 
2d do o %dr — 
Fs. 10 99 No. M. SPs 98 
do Ist m.,8s.P.D 106 Ohio & Miss.C. 8. F. 100% 
do istm.,7s, ane — do do con. laid 9944 
do Ist m., LaC — do do 2dcons 69 
do do 1. & b i ©. P.@ntd B... 2000 -- 109% 
do do H.&D % > P., San Jo. b..... — 
do do C.&M 100% . P. Cal. eore Ist. - 
do consol. 8S. F 9344 & P. L. Grant b’ds. 9% 
do F mort....... 96 West. Pac. bonds... 192 
C. & N. W., 8. F..... 1M UW. Paes. Ribose. cccce * 105% 
do int. B. 103 = land grants, 1s 101 
do cons. b.M3% do s. f............ 91 
do B Baccnes 95 at ‘& Pac. L.G.M.. — 
do 1st. m. 105 8. Pac. R. b. of Mo. 63 
do cp.gid.b 93% P. a tes me. — m4 
do DE sinence — 83% 
Pen. ist.m. conv... 100 P. Ft. Ww. ac. Ist. : 120 
lowa Mid.,1 M., és. — Fo do 2a.. lll 
Gal. & Chie. Ext.... — do do &.. — 
Chic. & Mil. Ist..... Clev. & P., con. s. f. 109 
Win. & St. P. Ist m 85 do ao 4th..... 105% 
do _ Cc. C. & 1. C.. Ist. « 45% 
c.c cc. ae. het eas S00i6 do 2dm.....— 
- -, W. & Og. c. Ist... — 
Del. Leck. & w. 2d: 108 Bt LAL. M., Is’ . WX 
do 78,C.... — do do 2 _ 
Mor. s = Ist. m..117 Alt. &T.H., Istm. — 
, ee 10 do 2dpref..... -_- 
bo con..... 101% Go 2d, Inc...... _- 
do 7s, 71...105 B.& S.IN..istm.8s — 
do ist con. gots. 3 Tol.P.& a . 
Erie, ist M., Ex.... 110 do . 
do 2d, 7s, 1879..... 103 do 2d,m.. — 
do 34; 7s -. 108% do e. 7 = 
do 4th, 78,’80..... —  Tol.&Wab..istext.. — 
do 5th, 7s, ’88..... — do ist St. L.div — 
ee Dock bonds.. 105 GO Oe a nogcccnecss - 
B.,) ae * AS. Ist m.77 90 do E. B'ds....... - 
K.. Bds. 88 G0 COD, C.....00. - 
H. a St. posses ll Ti. &8.L,istm... — 
do "Bs, SOY, 80 La., B. & M,, lstm.. — 
Dub. & Sioux, Istm — Han. & Nap., Ist.... — 
do 2d Gt. W., Ist, 88...... 91 
Codar ¥. & M.. ~ twa 87 do 2d.m. %.. — 
Ind. B  & w.. ist.. 23 Han. & C.M.Ilstm. — 
— & Tol. 1st 90..... _ 
Bh. $0.7 7 p.c. 2d. - 102 est. U. B., U 9x 
M.S. 4&N.1..8.f.... 107 do reg...... 9 


8. 
C.& Tol.s.f........ 108% 





DAVID W. LEWIS & CO. 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK, 


Sell Butter, Cheese, Eggs, etc..on Commis- 
sion. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as soon as sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
NEW YORK. 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,” Catskill 
Mountain and other creameries. 


FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, 





No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 





We give particular attention to DIRECT DEALs 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and are — at all times, to buy 
or sellin large or smal! amounts, to suit al! classe- 
of investors. Orders by mail or telegraph will 
receive careful attention. 

We shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GOLD and GOLD COUPONS, 
COLLECT DIVIDENDS and TOWN, COUNTY and 
STATE COUPONS, &C.,and buy and sell oN Com- 
MISSION, all MARKETABLE STOCKS AND BONDS. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 

osits and remittances subject to draft, and allow 
nterest, to be credited monthly, on balances aver- 
aging, for the month, from 000 to $5,000, at the 
rate of three per cent. per annum, and on balances 
averaging over $5,000, at the rate of four per cent. 


FISK & HATCH. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved Farm First 
Mortguge Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guar- 
untee 48 an assurance that we loan not to exceed 
one-third of the actual value. In many years’ busi- 
ness have never losta dollar. No customer of ours 
ever had an acre of tand fall upon his hands. No 
customer of ours ever waited a day for interest or 
principal when due. Send for particulars. Refer- 
ences In yt Stave in the Union, who wili confirm 
the above f a. ts. 

J. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan. 





Manhattan Savings Institution, 


No. 644 BROAN AY, 
NEw ORK, June 26, 1876. 
51ST SEMI-ANNU AL DIV ND 

The Trustees of this Sosaitenbon — declared 
the 5181 SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND on all de- 
posits on the FIRST DAY OF JULY next (by the 
rules entitled thereto), at the rate of six per cent. 
perannum on sums of #2.000 and under, and five 
per cent. per annum on sums over $2,000, payable 
on and after the third Monday in the month. 

Interest not withdrawn will be credited as prin- 


cipal. 
Reposite will draw interest from the ist of Jan- 
uary, April, July, and October. 
E. J. BROWN, President. 
Led ARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 
F. AL VORD, Secretary. 


‘Union Dime Savings Bank, 


Nos. 396 & 398 CANAL 8T., cerner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3,and Monday Evenings 5 to?. 
Assets—Over Twelve Million Dollars, 
Surpius—Over One Million Doliars. 
Books in English, French and German 
G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES. Pres’t. 


OFFICE 


OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co., 


NEW YORK, January 2th, 1876. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 31st December, 1875. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from Ist January, 1875, to 3lst De- 












en errr $5,840,021 88 
Premiums ‘on Policies not marked off 
ist January, 1875. 2,455,372 87 
Total amount of Marine Premiums 2 295,394 TS 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
isks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
io marked Off from Ist Janu- 
y, 1875, to 3ist Peosmes, a 6. 123, 23,184 68 


Losses} 
peric 





Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
ee POS 


S214 477 26 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks.$10,314, 4 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise 2,544,200 00 


Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages 27 ry Oo 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims 
due the Company, estimated at..... 454,087 92 
ey Notes and Bills Receivable... 2,076,360 50 
GOED Be BAER. cc cccccocescsccscccscccccescs 363, 
Total Amount ofA ssets....... +++ $16,019,940 82 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 


tificates of profits will be paid to the holders there- 
of, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the First of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1872 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the First of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon wili cease. The certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment. and cancelled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per cent. is declared on the 
net earned Premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3lst December, 1875, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Fourth of April next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Seeretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, WILLIAM H. WE 
Cc peat ES DENNIS, GORDON W. BU RNEAM, 
w. H. Moore, FRED’K CHAUNCEY, 


Hany Cort, 
LEWIS CURTIS, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, 
DAVID LANE, 
JAMES BRYCE, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
WM. STURGIS, 
JOSIAH O. Low, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, 
ROYAL PHELPS, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, 
C. A. HAND, 


CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY. 
RoBT. B. MINTURN, 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
GEORGE W. LANE, 
ROBERT L. STUART, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
ALEX. V. BLAKE, 
CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
ADAM T. SACKETT, 
HORACE GRaAy, 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
JAMES Low, JOHN ELLIOTT, 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, SAMUEL HUTCHINSON. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres’t. 











GU NS and Revolvers. Pricelistsfree. Addre 
Great Western Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DR. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pads. 


Secures HEALTH and Comrogr of 
body, with GRACE and BEAUTY of 
form. ‘Lhree garments in one. Ap- 
sroved ~ & physicians. Agents 
Vanted. Samples by mail,in Lon- 
don cord, $2; Satteen, $1.75. To 
Agents at 25 cts. less. Give size of 
waist, and state whether long or 
short front is desired. 


Warner Bro’s, 763 Broadway, N.Y.’ 


TR. COLTON'S DENTONIC, | 
and Whiten the teeth. 
cents. 





To Cleanse 
Purely vegetable. 5 
Schieffelin & Co., Druggists, Agents, N. Y. 


INEBRIATES 


AND 


OPIUM EATERS 


PERMANENTLY AND PAINLESSLY CURED 
by un original process, combined with the Homao- 
pathic System of Medication, at 


DR. FOOTE’S HOME, 


Stamford, Conn, 
For circulars and wee | partic ulars, address 
O. F. FOOTE, _M. D. 


Before You Start 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Continental Ins. Co., 
Office, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y 


Brooklyn Dep't, corner Court and Montague 
Streets, and 108 Broadway, Brooklyn, E. D. 


Capital, ° » $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan’y 1. 1876, 2,845,165 14 
Liabilities, . . 237,620 61 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Sec’y. 


AMATEUR WORKERS 


Can find everything they desire in 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


and Four Books of 


BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS, 


Send 3c. stamp for our new and revised Catalogue 
and Price List (4th edition just issued) to 


CEO. W. REA co., 
186 to 200 Lewis St., ft. of 5th & 6th Sts., E. R., N.¥ 




















ANOVER 
FIRE ISSURANCE COMPANY, 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Geek Capita LD 90.009 90 00 
otal Assets, Jan. ms 4.é 
8. WALCOTT, Presse 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


ONE PRICE ONLY. 


Stationery of all kinds. Writing Paper, Envel- 
opes,and Account Books Cheap. Leach’s Falcon 
Pens, 65 cts.; and Law Pens, $1 a gross. Samples 


S6 Nassau St.. N. VY 


‘The Centenary Portrait’ 


OF 


sTeet- WASHINGTON. ute 














Marshal!’s Stee] Plate Engrav- 
$3. 00 ing of Washington. Size of 
plate, 1644 x 2244; on paper, 49 x 24. 


$3.00 


OPINIONS OF CRITICS, 


“ Powerful and able.” —DOoRE. 

** Magnificent engraving.”’—EVEKETT. 

‘A masterpiece.”’—D. HUNTINGDON. 

* Beyond comparison.’’—BANCROPFT. 

“ The best head engraved in line.””—DARLEY. 


Sent oe mail, 


Addre 
FRANK JENKINS, 
Box 5656. pa) 


Murray 8t., N. Y. 


post-paid, upon receipt of price. 





PAINT YOUR HOUSES. 


READY MIXED PAINTS, 
ALL COLORS, 


TO BE SOLD AT COST. 


For prices and particulars address 
FRANK JENKINS, 
Box 656. N. ¥. 


Christian Union. 


NEW YORK: 
27 PARK PLACE. 
IN BOSTON: 
GEO. M. SMITH & CO. 3089 Washington St 
IN CHICAGO: 
T. W. HULBERT, 114 Monroe 8t. 


IN SAN FRANCISCO: 
W. PAYZANT, 339 Kearney 8t. 





The 
IN 








Mr. White has shown an ability hardly less than 
gentus in the preparation of his “Art Studies.’’— 
Atlantic Monthly. 





A Practical System of Drawing. 
PROGRESSIVE 


ART STUDIES. 


By GEORGE G. WHITE, 
Professional Artist. 

A Complete Course*in Drawing for Schools and 
Private Learners, published in the form of 
cards, neatly enclosed in envelopes of 12 each, 
with biank sheets of drawing-paper, and an 
qrcomannres MANUAL OF INSTRUCTIONS 
for each set 


The Course now comprises: 


|.—The Elementary Series. 


A.—Lines and Their Combina- 
tions.. oe .....Price 60 cts. 


B.—Cubic Diagrams Price 60 cts. 
C.—Light and Shade...... Price 60 cts 


D.—Practical Studies, reviewing 
what has been previously gone 
Sedensehdsthebenccasoesese Price 6 cts. 


ll.—The Landscape Series. 


A.—-Trees and Foreground 
EE Ne Price 60 cts. 


B.—Rocks and Water .. .Price 60 cts. 
C.—Ceneral Principles....Price 60 cts. 


ll—The Ornamental Series. 


A.—Application of Ceneral 


Principles....... .. Price 60 cts. 
B.—Examples of Different 
on 6 in ceuaoin . Price © cts. 
Cc. heme of Original 
UE haxeweneehcaaaaee ({n Press.) 


IV.—The Instrumental Series. 


A.— Elementary Problems Price (0 cts. 
B.—Advanced Problems and 
Mechanical Studies Price 60 cts. 
C.-Compound and Point 
Curves and Mechanical 
Applications .. Price 60 cts. 
D.—Mechanical Studies... .(In Press.) 


t?” Samples of any of the above, if desired, for 
examination with a view to introduction into 
schools, will be sent, prepaid, on receipt of 30 cents 
per envelope. 


Wvison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
Nos. 138 «& 140 GRAND ST., N. Y. 


$1, CROQUET 


A good, substantial set of Field Croquet, consist- 
ing of four hardwood balls and mallets, striped and 
oil-finished ; full set of arches, head and foot posts, 
put up in bag and sent by express on recetpt of one 
dollar. One-third the old price. Richards Manu- 
facturing Co., Ashland Bluck, Chicago, Dl. 


BOUGHTON’S ADJUSTABLE 


MOSQUITO 


AND FLY SCREEN "'Ssts5¢°" 


Price, in wire, $1 te $3; in netting. 30c. to $1. 

This is the cheapest adjustable screen now made. 
It can be bad of an y house-furnishing or hardware 
store. Agensee: Yo. 23 Bromfield St., Boston; 131 
Christopher St., N.Y.; 191 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn. 
J. W. BOUGHTON, Sole Manufacturer, 1118 Mar- 
ket St., Philadelphia. (2 Send stamp for Circular. 















CKD 
SE ANDAR 








COUNTER, PLATFORM WAGON & TRACK 


‘SCALE 


cS AGENTS, WANTEDO 
SEND FOR” PRICE LIST 


AVIN SAFE & SCALE CO. 


4265 BROADWAY W.Y.° 
721 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA.PA. 
t 1/7 SENECA ST. CLEVE. 0. 
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Che Household. 


TIME NOT WASTED. 
By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


NHERE are many who feel annoyed at direc- 
tions for unremitting watebfulness in household 
affairs, and think housekeepers waste time and strength 
if they attempt practically to carry out such sugges- 
tions; but we imagine such critics labor under mis- 
taken ideas, or are of that class who believe in taking 
life so easily that untidiness and carelessness may be 
carried to any extent, and property by such neglect 
be constantly wasted, rather than have their ease and 
pleasure broken in upon by the amount of care ne- 
cessary to good housekeeping. To give up a ball or 
party now and then for the purpose of some little 
extra attention to bome duties, or to be interrupted in 
the most bewildering parts of a highly sensational 
novel only to correct some error or carelessness in the 
various departments under, or which should be con- 
sidered under, their supervision, is what such house- 
keepers call ** waste of time.” 

Until there is some provision by which servants can 
be carefully instructed and trained for the duties 
whieh they will be expected to perform as they grow 
older, the necessary supervision and watcbfulness of 
the mistress must often be burdensome and perplex- 
ing, because it is so seldom that one can be sure that 
the most careful instructions will be carried out. An 
order is given so definite and distinct that forgetful- 
ness or mistake would seem impossible. 

* Do this immediately, that it may not be forgotten. 
You fully understand me, do you not?” 

* Ob yes, mem, certainly.” 

* Well pow, please repeat exactly what I requested 
you to do, that I may be qnite sure that there will be 
no mistake.”’ 

And the directions are repeated correctly, and, quite 
satisfied, the lady turns to other cares, which, with 
many uuavoidable interruptions, especially if the 
home lies in the city, may fully occupy time and 
thought for hours, or it may be a few days’ absence is 
necessary. After some hours or days bave elapsed 
you say to the girl: 

* You attended to the directions I gave you a short 
time since, of course,” specifying the particular ob- 
ject, and a prompt * Yes, mem,” is expected. But, 
instead, one is deafened by a storm of excuses and 
reasons for having forgotten or neglected the orders, 

This constant watching over every department is no 
doubt very wearisome aud harassing. If strepgth and 
other duties would permit, one could do her own 
work in balf the time it takes most girls to do it, be- 
cause they work heedlessly and without the exercise 
of any great judgment. They have never been taught 
that good judgment is needed in their work, and go 
through their labor listlessly and thoughtlessly. Their 
mothers before them did no better, and until the girls 
are old enough to go “‘out to service’? such mothers 
have been their only instructors. What bettercan we 
hope for until schools for training our ** help’’ prop- 
erly for housebold labor have been founded and put 
into successful operation all through the country. 
While waiting for that good time, which all thought- 
ful housekeepers must hope is coming, there can be no 
very pleasant bomes but through the unfailing watch- 
fulness of our housekeepers. 

It is important that one shou.d know if the ashes 
are regularly sifted and removed each morning. One 
can hardly realize how much coal is saved in the 
course of the year by carefully sifting all the ashes 
until pains have been taken to watch. It is too easily 
and quickly done to allow of any excuse if neglected. 
See also that coal and kindlings are kept entirely 
separate and each peatly stored in its appropriate 
bin, that the cellar is weil swept and free from cub- 
webs. Many ladies have a great dislike to go into 
their cellars, as if ghosts and bhobgoblins were sure 
to congregate there. No wonder if kept in the con- 
dition which is too common. 

In these frequent visits of care and investigation 
see that the laundry is neatly kept, that the soap is 
piled in the laundry closet so as to leave passage for 
air to circulate and dry and barden the soap. Starch 
should be covered so as to exclude all dust; clothes 
boiler, starch kettle and strainer must be well dried 
and put in the proper place, clothes line rolled on the 
reel and hung up, and the clothes pins free from dust 
avd mildew. If the line and pins are allowed to 
remain out overnight they soou become mildewed, 
and the clothes by spots and dark dingy lines will 
reveal the carelessness. 

In store-rooms, pantries and closets, sugar, tea, 
coffee, spices, sauces, preserves, fruit and vegetables, 
all require oversight and attention. In tbe dining- 
room, silver, glass and china need to be often counted, 
and all the *“‘belongiugs’’ must pass under review. 

The parlors being more constantly under the mis- 
tress’s eye, neglect and carelessuess are more readily 
detected in them than elsewhere. But the chambers 
call for constant and thorough watchfulness. The 
corners and edges of carpets need frequent examina- 
tion. See that the chamber-maid is provided with— 
and uses faithfully—a stiff whisk broom (a large broom 
will not do the work properly) and a pointed stick to 
clean out the lint and dirt which vaturally tend to 





accumulate there, and if allowed to remain will soon 
become hiding-places for moths. 

Mattresses should be bent over like a bow every 
morning, resting on each end, and the windows raised, 
even the coldest days, that pure fresh air may cir¢u- 
late through and around them, while the slops are 
being emptied and things scattered about the cbam- 
bers are being gathered up. By the time all the beds 
are thus put to air and slops, ete., attended to, tbe 
first bed may be ready to be made up. The “ Hart- 
ford Woven Wire Mattress’? secures such good circu- 
lation of air, and the hair mattresses used with them, 
aside from being the most healthy and comfortable, 
are so light as to make this part of household labor 
lighter, because with these the hair mattress does not 
require to be turned so often. Ounce a-week, however, 
without fail, they require to be not only turned but 
should be well-beaten with a stick, or, better still, 
with a carpet-whip—a number of braided or twisted 
rattans, fastened in a handle. This whip can be bad 
at any housefurnishing store. and is made purposely 
to beat carpets, mattresses, buttoned or tufted furni- 
ture. After being well beaten the mattress should be 
carefully brushed all arouud the tuftings with a 
pointed brush, such as is also used to clean any tufted 
or buttoned turniture. 


RECEIPTS. 
MARYLAND BISCUITS. 

Three parts flour; one tablespoouful of lard; one 
pint of cold water; salt to taste; make into a stiff 
dough, and work until the dough cracks, then bake. 

We bave not tried this, but have often heard of it, 
and are now assured ou good authority that they are 
very nice. 

CORN OYSTERS. 

Grate six ears of sweet corn; add half-pint of rich 
milk; ascant teaspoonful of pepper, balf as much of 
salt, and half a teacup of flour. Mix well together, 
and fry in hot butter. 

CHEESE FRITTERS. 

Beat four eggs very light, and season with salt, mus- 
tard and pepper. Slice thin balf a do%en large, sour 
apples, and half as many thin slices of good cheese as 
you have slices of apples. Put the cheese to soak in 
the mixture of egg and seasoning; let it stand a few 
moments; then put each slice of cheese between two 
slices of apple; dip the whole into the beaten egg; then 
fry in hot butter, like oysters, and serve hot. 

We have never tried this, but are told it makes au 
excellent dish for break fast. 

FRENCH TOAST. 

Beat four eggs very light and stir them into a pint 
of cold, rich milk. Slice some nice baker’s bread; dip 
the slices into the egg and milk; then lay them care- 
fully into a skillet of hot lard and fry brown. Sprinkle 
a little powdered sugar over each slice when taken 
out, with a little cinnamon, if that spice is liked. 
Serve hot. If nicely prepared this is au excellent dish 
for breakfast or tea—almost equal to waffles, and 
much less expensive. 


Che Aittle Folks. 











SLEET AND SNOW. 
By SarAu J. PRICHARD. 


_ OF JULY, 1776.—Troublous times 

that day? Valentine Kull thought so, as he stoou 
in a baru-yard, with a portion of his mother’s clothes- 
line tied as tightly as he dared to tie it around the 
neck of a calf. He was waiting for the bars to be let 
down by his sister. Anna Kull thought the times deci- 
dedly troublous, as she pulled and pushed and lifted 
to get the bars down. 

“Tcan’t do it, Valentine,’ she cried, her half-child 
face thrust between the rails. 

“Try again!” 

She tried. Result as before. 

**Come over, then, and hold Snow.” 

Anpva went over, rending gown and apron on the 
rougbnesses of rails and haste. Never mind. She was 
over aud could, she thought, hold the calf. 

Barn-yard, cow (I forgot to mention that there was 
a cow) calf, and children, one and all, were on Staten 
Island in the Bay and Province of New York. Beside 
these, there was a house. It was so small, so queer, so 
old-fashioned, s0 Amsterdam Dutchy, that, for all that 
I know to the contrary, Achter Kull may have built 
it as a play house for his children when first he came 
to America and took up his abode by the Kill van Kull. 
The Kill van Kull is that curious little slice of sea 
pinched in by a finger of New Jersey thrust bard 
against Staten Island, as though trying its best to push 
the island off to sea. However it may have been, 
there was the house, and from the very roof of it arose 
a head, neck, two shoulders and one arm: the same 
being the property of the mother of Valentine and 
Auna. The said mother was keeping watch from the 
seuttle, 

‘Be quick, my children,” she cried. “The conti- 
nentals are pow driving off Abrabam Rycker's cattle 
and the boat isn’t full yet. They’ll be here next.” 

Anna seized the clothes line; Valentine made for 
the bars. Down they came, the one after the other, 
und out Over the lower one went calf, Anna, apd cow. 
Valentine made adive for Snow’s leading string. He 





missed it. Away went the calf, poor Anna clutching at 
the rope, into green lane, through tall grass, tangle and 
thicket. She caught her foot in ber torn gown and 
was falling, when a sudden holding up of the rope 
assisted by Valentine’s clutch at ber arm set her on 
her feet again. During this slight respite from the 
chase, the cow (Sleet, by name, because not quite so 
white as Snow), took a bite of grass and wondered 
what all this unaccustomed fuss did mean. 

*Suow has pulled my arm out of joint,’ said Anna, 
holding fast to her shoulder. 

‘Never mind your arm, now,’ returned Valentine. 
“We must get to the marsh. It’s the only place. You 
get a switch, and if Sleet won’t follow Snow in, you 
drive her. I wish the eritters wasn’t white; thry 
show up so; but old Washington sha’n’t bave this calf 
and cow, anyhow.” 

From Newark Bay to Old Blazing Star Ferry 
stretched the marsh, deep, dense, well-pighimpassable. 
Under the orders of General Washington, supported 
by the approval of the Provincial Congress in sessien 
at White Plains, the live stock was being driven from 
the island and ferried across Staten Island Sound to 
New Jersey. Attbesame moment the grand fleet of 
armed ships from Halifax, England, and elsewhere, 
was sailing in with General Howe on board and red- 
coats enough to eat, at asupper and a dinner, all the 
live-stock on a five-by-seventeen mile island. 

Now the Commander-in-chief of the Continental 
forces at New York did not wish to afford tbe aid and 
comfort to the enemy of furnishing borses to draw 
cannon, or fresh meat wherewith to satisfy the hunger 
of British soldier and sailor, Ob no. Ou Manhattan 
[sland were braves, for freedom toiling day and night; 
building earth work, redoubt avd battery with never 
a luxury from morving to morning except the luxury 
of fighting for Liberty. Soldiers from camp, ligbt- 
horse and militia from New Jersey, had gathered on 
the [sland, and bad been at work a day and a night 
when tbe news came to the Kull cottage that iu a few 
minutes its cow und caif would be called for. Hence, 
the sudden watch from the roof, and the escapade 
from the barn-yard. 

The Kull father, I regret to write, because it seems 
highly unpatriotic, had gone forth to catch fish that 
day, hugging up the thought close to his pocket of a 
heart that the Englisb fleet would pay well for fresh 
fish. 

Now Sleet and Suow were treasures untold to Val- 
entine and Anna Kull. Anna's pocket-money, stored 
up to be spent once-a-year in New York, cume to her 
bands by the sale of butter to oystermen, aud the calf, 
Snow, was the exclusive property of her brother Val- 
eptine. No wonder they were striving to save their 
possessionus—iguorant, children as they were, of every 
good which they could not see and feel. 

Cow and calf, or rather calf and cow, vever before 
were given such a race. Highways were ignored. 
There were pot many beaten tracks at that time on 
Staten Island. Daisied and clovered fields the calf was 
dragged through; young corn and potato lots suffered 
alike by the pressure of hoof and foot. Anna nearly 
forgot her out-of-joint arm when the four reached the 
marsh. LUts frieudly-looking shelter was bailed with 
delight. 

Said Valentine, tugging the tired calf, to Anna, 
switching forward the anxious cow: *] should like to 
see the riflemen from Pennsylvania, and the Yankeys 
from Doodle or Dandy either, chase Sleet and Snow 
through this marsh.” 

“Tt’s been awful work though to get ’em bere,” said 
Anna, wiping her face with a pink bandkerchief sud- 
deuly detached for use from ber gown. 

In plunged the boy and up s-s-cissed a cloud of 
mosquitoes, humming at the sound of the new-come 
feast; fresh flesh aud biood from the uplands was 
desirable. 

The grass was green, very green—lovely, bright, light 
green; the July sun shone down untiringly; the tide 
rushing up from Raritan Bay met the tide rolling over 
from Newark Bay, and the cool, sweet swash of water 
snaked along the stout sedge, making itsway and bend 
as though the wind were sweeping its tops. 

When within the queer infolding boy, cow, and calf 
had disappeared, Anna called: “I'll run now and keep 
watch and tell you when the soldiers are gone.” 

“No, you won't |” shrieked back her brotber; * you'll 
stay here, and help me, or the skeeters will kill the 
critters. Bring me the biggest bush you can find, and 
fetch one for yourself.” 

Anna always obeyed Valentine. It was a way she 
had. He liked it, and, generally speaking, she didn't 
greatly dislike it, but ber dress was thinner than bis 
coat, and the happy mosquitoes knew she was fairer 
and sweeter tban her Dutch brother, and didn’t mind 
telling ber so in the most insinuating fashion possible. 
On this occasion, as she had in so many otber unlike 
instances, sbe acceded to bis request; toiling backward 
up the ascent aud fetching thence an armful of the 
stoutest boughs she could twist from branches. 

She neared the marsb on her return. All that she 
could discern was a struw hat bobbing hither and 
thither; the horns of a cow tossing to and fro; the 
tail of a cow lashing the air. 

A voice she heard, shouting forth in impatient bursts 
of sound, “Anna, Anna Kull!” 

* Here! I'm coming,” she responed. 

“Hurry up! I’m eaten alive, Snow’s crazy and Sleet’s 
a lunatic,” sbouted ber brother, jerking the words 
forth between the vain dives his hand made into the 
cloud of wiugs in the air, 
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*Sakes alive!” said poor Anna, toiling from sedge 
bog to sedge bog with her burden of * bushes” and 
« riving to hide her face from the mosquitoes, as she 
went. 

[t was nearly noon-day then, and the Fourth of July 
too, but neither Valentine nor Anva thought of the 
day of the month. Why should they? The Nation 
wasn’t born yet whose hundredth birth-day we keep 
this year. 

The solemn assembly of earnest men, debating the 
to be or not to be of the United States, was over there 
at work in Congress Hall in the old State House. They 
were heated with sun and brick and argument; a bun- 
dred and ten British ships of war were anchoring and 
at anchor over on the ocean side of Staten Island. Up 
the bay, seven or eight thousand troops in ‘ragged 
regimentals ’ were working to make ready for battle; 
but not one of them all suffered more from sun aud 
toil and anxiety and greed of blood than did the lad 
and the lass in the marsh. 

They fought it out, with many a sting and smart, 
another hour, and then declaring that ** cow or no cow 
they couldn’t stay another minute,” they strove to 
work their way out of the beautiful green of the 
sedge, 

On the meadow-land stood their mother. She had 
brought diiver for ber hungry children,—moreover, 
she bad brought news. 

The Yankee troops—the Jersey militia—had gone, 
but the British soldiers bad arrived and demanded 
beef—beef raw, beef roasted, beef in any form. 

The tears that the flercest mosquito had failed to ex- 
tort from Anna came now. “I wish LI’d let ber go,” 
she cried, fondly stroking Sleet. ‘ At least she would- 
p’t bave been killed, and we’d had her again some- 
time, maybe; but pow—I say, Valentine, are you going 
to give up Snow?” 

“No, I ain't,” stoutly persisted the lad, slapping 
witb his broad palm the panting side of the calf where 
mosquitos still clung, 

* But, my poor children,” said Mother Kull, “ you 
will have to. It can’t be helped. If we refuse them, 
don’t you know, they will burn our house down.” 

“Tf they do, Tul kill them!” The words shot out 
from the guupowdery temper of Anna Kull. Poor 
innocent girl of thirteen! She never in her life bad 
seep an act of cruelty greater than the taking of a fish 
or the death of a chicken; but the impotent impulse 
of revenge arose withiv her at the bare idea of having 
her pet, her pretty Sieet, taken from her and eaten by 
soldiers. 

“You'd better keep still, Anna Kull,’’ said Valen- 
tine.—** Mother, don’t you think we might hide the 
animals somewbere?” 

* Where?” echoed the poor woman, looking up apd 
looking down. 

Truly there seemed to be no place. Already six 
thousand British soldiers had landed and taken pos- 
session of the island. Hills and forests were not bigb 
enough nor deep enough; aud now the very marsh 
bad cast them out by its army of winged stingers, 
more dreadful than buman foe, 

‘*[ just wish,” ejaculated the poor sunburned, mos- 
quito-tortured, hungry girl, wbo stood between marsh 
and meadow,—* I wish I had ’em every one tied hand 
and foot and dumped into the sedge where we've 
been. Mother, | wouldn’t use Sleet’s milk to-night, 
not a drop of it,—it’s crazy milk, I know: she’s been 
tortured so. Poor cow! poor creature! poor, dear, 
nice, honest Sleet!”” And Anna patted the cow with 
loving stroke and laid her bead on its neck. 

“Well, children, eat something, and then we'll all 
go home together,—if they haven’t carried off our cot 
already,’ said the mother. 

They sat down under a tree and ate with the eager, 
wholesome appetite of children. Mrs, Kull kept watch 
that the cow did not wander far from the place. 

As they were eating, Valentine said to Anna, nod- 
ding his head in tbe direction of his mother: * I’ve 
thought of something. We must manage to send her 
home witbout us.”’ 

“Pve thought of something,’> responded Anna. 
* Yes, we must manage.” 

“T sbould like to know what you could think of, 
sister.”’ 

“Sbould you? Why, think of saving the cow and 
calf, of course; though, if you’re very particular, you 
can leave the caif here.” 

* Aud what will you do with the cow?” 

* Put her in the boat——” 

“Whew!” interrupted Valentine. 

“ And ferry her over tbe sound,” continued Anna. 

oo) Who i? 

**You and me.”’ 

‘“Do you think we could?” 

““We can try.” 

*That’s brave! How’s your arm?” 

“Allright! I jerked it back, slapping mozquitoes.’, 

“Give us another hunkey piece of bread and butter, 
Honey’s good to-day. I wonder mother thought 
about it.” 

“IT s’pose,”’ said Anna, ‘“‘she’d as leave we had it as 
soldiers. Wouldn’t it be jolly if we could make ’em 
steal the bees?” 

The wind blew east. Up came martial sounds min- 
gled with the break and the roar of the ovean. 

“Ob, dear! They’re a coming,” gasped Mrs. Kull, 
running to the spot. “They’re coming, and your 
father is not here.” ‘ 

‘Hide, hide, my children! Never mind the cow 
now,” she almost shricked; her mind was running 





wild with all the scenes of terror she had ever beard 
of. 

*“Pshaw! pshaw! Mother Kull,” said her boy, as- 
suringly. ‘* They won't come down here. Somebody’s 
guiding them around who knows just where every 
house is. You and Anna get into that thicket yonder 
and keep, whatever happens, as still as mice.” 

“What Il you do, bub?” questioned Anna, her sun- 
burned face brown-pale with affright. 

“Ob, I'll take care of myself. Boys always do.” 

As soon as Mrs. Kull and her daughter were well 
coucealed in the thicket, the sounds began to. die 
away. They waited halfan hour. All was still. They 
crept out, gazing the country over. No soldier iu 
sight. Down iu the marsh again was boy and cow. 

“Tl run home now,” said Mrs. Kull. “I dare say 
*twas all a trick of my ears.”’ 

** But | heard it, too, Mother Kull. 

* Your ears serve you tricks, too, Anna. 
and belp Valentine home witb the animals,” 

Anna was glad to have ber gone. She sped to the 
marsh. She threaded it, until by sundry signs she 
found the trio and summoned them forth. 

The old Blazing Star Ferry was seldom used. A boat 
lay there. It wasstauuch. The tide with them, they 
might get it across. Had they been older, wiser, they 
would vever bave made the attempt. 

A fresh water stream ran down to the sea. They 
passed it on their way thither. In it Sleet drank deep, 
and soothed for a moment the bites that tormented 
her; the children kneeled on the grassy bank, and 
drank from their palms; the calf trolicked in it, till 
driven out. An bour went by. They reached the 
ferry. It was deserted. Somebody had used the boat 
that day. It wasatthe shore. Grass was yet in it. 

“Come along, Suow,”’ said Valentine, urging witb 
the rope. ‘*Go along, Snow,” said Auna, helping it 
on with a stout twig she had picked up. The ealt 
pranced and ran, and before she knew its whereabouts 
was in the broad-bottomed boat. Sleet stood on the 
shore, and saw her baby tied fast. Ove poor ery the 
calf uttered. It went home to the motberly beart of 
the dump creature. She went down the sand, over the 
side, and began, in ber own way, to comfort Snow. 

“ Now we are all right!’’ cried Valentine, delighted 
with the success of his ruse; for he had siyly, lest Anna 
should see the deed, thrust a pin in Suow to eall forth 
the cry and win the cow over to his side. 

* Take an oar quick!’ commanded the young cap- 
tain. 

His mate obeyed. They pushed the boat out, un- 
fastened it from the pier. Before anybody coucerned 
had time to realize the situution the boat was adrift, 
and they were whirling in the tide. . 

** Now, sis,” said Valentine, a big Jump in his throat. 
“we’rein forit. It is sink orswim. It’s not much 
use torow. You steer and I’il paddle.” 

Sleet looked wildly around. She tossed her head, 
sniffed the salt, oystery air, and seemed about to 
plunge overboard. si 

Auna screamed. Valentine threw down his paddle 
and dashed himself on the boat’s outermost edge just 
in time to saveit from overturning. Mistress Sleet, 
disgusted with Fourth of July, bad made up her mind 
to liedown and take a pap. The boat righted and 
they were safe. Staten Island Sound at this point was 
narrow, scarcely more than a quarter of a mile in 
width, and the tide was fast bearing them out. 

“Such uncommon good sense in Sleet,”” exclaimed 
the boy. ‘ That cow is worth saving.” 

At that moment a dozen Red Coats were at the ferry 
they had just left. The imperious gentlemen were in 
a fine frenzy at finding the boat gone. 

They shouted to the children to return. 

“Steady, steady now,” cried the young captain. 
His mate was steady at the belm until a musket ball 
or two ran past them. 

* Let go!” shouted the captain. “Swing your bon- 
net. Let them know you're a woman and they won't 
fire on you.” 

The little mate stood erect. She waved her pink 
flag of a sun-bonnet. Distinctly the soldiers saw the 
pink frock of Anna Kull; they saw her long hair as 
the sea breeze lifted it when she shook her piuk banner. 

A secoud, two, three went by as tbe girl stood there, 
and then a flush was seen on the bank, a musket-ball 
ran through the bomnet of the little mate, and the 
waves of air rattled along the shore. 

The bonnet was in the sea: Anna bad dropped to 
her seat aud caugbt the helm in ber left hand. 

*Cowards!” cried Valentine, for want of a stronger 
word, and tben he fell to working the boat on its way. 
The tide helped them now; it swung the boat over 
toward the Jersey shore. 

The firing from Staten Island called out the iababi- 
tants on the Jersey coast. They watched the ap- 
proaching boat with interest. Everything depended 
now on the cow’s lying still, on the boy’s strength, on 
the meeting of the tides If he could reach there be- 
fore the tide came up all would be well; otherwise it 
would sweep him off again toward the island. 

“Can’t you row?” asked Valentine, at length. 

“Bub, | can’t,’ said Anna, her voice shaking out the 
words. It was the first time she had spoken since she 
sat down. 

“Are you burt?” he questioned. 

“T tremble so,” she answered, and turned her face 
away. 

*IT reckon we'd better help that boy in,” said a Jer- 
sey fisherman as he watched, and he put off in a small 
boat, 


You wait 





“Don’t come near! Keep off! keep off !’’ called 
Valentine, as he saw him approach. “I’ve a cow in 
here.”’ 

The fisherman threw him a rope,and that rope saved 
them. The dewy smell of the grassy banks had aroused 
thecow. She was stirring. 

The land was very near now; close at hand. “Hurry! 
hurry!” urged the lad, as they were drawing him in. 
Before the cow bad time to rise, the boat touched land. 

* You'd better look after that girl,” said the fisber- 
man, who had towed the bout. The poor child was 
holding, fast wrapped in the remnants of ber pink 
frock, her bleeding hand. The musket ball that shot 
away ber bonnet grazed her wrist. 

“Never mind me,” she said, when they were pitying 
her. ‘ The cow is safe.” 

The same evening, while, in Philadelphia, bonfires 
were blazing, bells ringing, cannon booming, because, 
that day, a new nation was born; over Staten Island 
Sound, by tbe light of the moon, strong-armed men 
were ferrying bome the girl and the boy, who that day 
had fought a good fight and gained the victory. 

At home, in the Kull] cottage, the mother waited long 
for the coming of the children. She said: “ Poor young 
things! Mine own children—they shall have a ‘nice 
supper.”’? She made it ready and they were not come. 

Farmer Rycker’s wife and daughter came over to 
tell and hear the news, and yet they were not come. 

Sundown. No children. The Kull father came up 
frow his fishing and beard the story. 

“The red-coats bave taken them,” he said,and down 
came the musket from against the wall, and out the 
father marched and made straigbtway for the head- 
quarters of General Howe, over at the present * Quar- 
antine.”’ 

Then the mother, left alone in the soft summer 
gloaming, fell on her knees and told her story in her 
own plain speech to her Good Father in heaven. 

It was a long story. She bad much to say to Heaven 
that night. The mothers and wives of 1776 in our 
land spake often unto God, This mother listened and 
prayed, aud prayed and listened, 

The tisherman had left Valentine and Anna on the 
-hore and gone home. Tired, but happy, the brother 
and sister weot up, over sand and field and slope, and 
20 coming at length within sight of the trees that 
towered pear home. 

* Whistle now!” whispered Anna, afraid yet to speak 
aloud, ‘Mother will hear aud answer.” 

Valentine whistled, 

Up jumped the mother Kull. 
ind tried to answer. 
Joy choked it. 

* Mother. are you there?” cried the children. 

*““No! I'm here,” was the answer, and she had them 
safe in ber arms. 


She ran to the door 
There was no whistle in her lips. 





Pujsles. 





A CENTENNIAL ENIGMA. 
114 Letters. 
66. 111, 52, 103, 31. 4, 88, 95, 60,81, 21, 46, one of the writers ot 
the Declaration of Independence. 
100, 50, 43, 23, 64, 82, 69, 16, 37, 58, 24, 14, a celebrated captain 
who fought in the battle of Monmouth. 
i1, 105, 35, 48, and 90, 98, 6, 72, names of parties at the begin- 
ning of the Revolutionary War. 
83, 76, 91, 106, 94, 70, 72, 67, 77, 47, 92, 63, 54, 34, Celebrated words 
of Patrick Henry. 
114, 7, 28, 57, 39, $1, 99, 9, 78, 18, 93, 51, 108, 72, 56,14, a name given 
to Washington by the Indians. 
65, 67, 98, 22, 6, 30, 37, 74, 89, 38, 61, the nom de plume of one of 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
87, 55, 75, 109, 41, 80, 40, 65, 112, 50, 79, nickname of a celebrated 
general, ’ 
13, 85, 44, 83, 382, 39, 86, 19, 66, 53, 47, 11, 73, a kind of money. 
71, 15, 46, 102, 49, 31, 36, 27, 113, 23, 48, a celebrated battle in 
which 65, 17, 110, 99, 8, 62, was defeated, and 41, 101, 94, 22 
84, 46, was killed. 
The first Continental Congress continued 29, 112, 68, 16, 72, 9. 
96, 64, 12. 
48, 63, 25, 82, 92, a vessel belonging to the king, which was 
burned. 
82, 2, 26, 51, 59, 1, 102, 10, 42, 99, 94,64, the author of my whole. 
110, 20, 3. 97, 104, 5, 107, 82, 45, 19, 33, a law in opposition to 
which my whole was spoken. LINSLEY. 
A DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
An ancient town in the Highlands. 
A county in Georgia. 
An ancient Grecian province. 
A city of Lombardy where Napoleon gained a victory over 
the Austrians. 
A river in North Carolina. 
The initials and finals each name a European country. 
G. O. GRAPHY. 
SYNCOPATIONS. 
. Syncopate a place of magnificence and leave rank. 
2. Syncopate an ancient city of fame and leave a plaything. 
3. Syncopate destruction and leave a brook. POLLY. 
CURTAILMENTS. 
1. By curtailment change belief into a climbing plant. 
2. Change combustion into a tree. 
8. Change darkness into near. 


4. Change a show into a sound of grief. ELLIS. 





ANSWEKS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 21. 
A Diamond Puzzle.— L 
SEA 
BEACH 
ART 
N 
Syncopations.—1. Haste, hate. 2. Stair, star. 
Snail, sail. 5. Prig, pig. 6. Trail, tail. 
2, Dream, ream. 3. Rash, ash. 4. 


3. Swell, sell. 4. 


Decapitations.—1. Swan, wan. 
Swing, wing. 5. Swarm, warm. 
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Farm and Garden. 





ROOTS AND OIL-CAKE FOR SHEEP. 

F farmers were more thoroughly aware how 

much the profit of sheep depends on right feeding, 
more care and economy would doubtless be exercised 
on the subject. One great reason why the combing- 
wool sheep run out when brought from England and 
Canada is that they do not get the same care and 
treatment they had in those countries and are often 
kept on soils they are not adapted to, and are not suffi- 
ciently fed. 

If growers of combing-wools would raise sheep pri- 
marily to produce mutton; if they would attend to 
the breed, and keep their sheep well fed, and care for 
them geuerally; and if they would also try to mature 
them early, we should have just the wool that is want- 
ed for combing and delaine purposes. Farmers can- 
not expect to keep these large sheep on lean pastures, 
with but little care of them, and have good wool. 

Growers will yet learn that these large sheep need 
more to eat than the small merino, and their food, 
moreover, should not consist too exclusively of Indian 
corn, but they should have, also, some roots, mangel 
wortzel, and especially oil-cake. When sheep are fed 
solely or mostly on corn, they are apt to become too 
hot and feverish, and the wool consequently becomes 
harsh and brittle; while a proper supply of various 
kinds of food, including roots and oil-cake, would pro- 
duce soft, sound and elastic wool, such as is now too 
seldom found in the market 

The wool from a Leicester sheep that has been two 
or three years in the United States is generally barsh- 
er, leaner, and worth much less than it would have 
been if the sheep bad remained in Canada or England. 
But this will not always be so; for sheep-growers will 
eventually learn by experience how much the profit 
of their business depends on right feeding. 

OUR FOOD STAPLES. 
A GLANCE AT THE FIGURES. 

THE wheat crop of the United States is esti- 
mated to average from 12 to 15 bushels per acre, while 
the possible yield has been shown to be over 70 bushels. 

The yield of hay for the whole country is not much 
over oue ton per acre, on a general average, against a 
possible yield of 5 tons and over as shown by various 
successful farmers. 

The average product of potatoes is not far from 75 
oushels per acre, with occasioual yields that prove a 
possibility of eight or nine hundred bushels. 

There are some root crops that produce on an aver- 
age less than 200 bushels per acre, whicb, accordihg to 
authentic records, have occasioually yielded over six- 
teen hundred bushels. 

In the case of Indian corn, the great staple of the 
country, the average product is not more than 35 
bushels per acre, though crops of 150 bushels and over 
have been well attested, and a crop of 200 bushels has 
been reported and authenticated by Dr. Parker, of 
South Carolina. 


PROFITABLE YIELDS IN REACH OF ALL. 

Now the great fact we wish to emphasize here is 
this: Somewhere between the extreme figures given 
above there is a paying yield which, though not 
startling in amount, is far better than the present 
average, and is entirely possble to ordinary farmers; 
and, what is still more important, these same facts are 
equally true in regard to the 

COST OF PRODUCTION. 

The corn crop of {this country costs the producer, on 
an average, over 50 cents a bushel in the Eastern States 
and under 25 cents at the West. Yet cases of cost have 
been reported from Western prairies even lower than 
seven cents a bushel, anda corn crop of some notoriety 
was announced last season in New England ata cost 
of 12\¢ cents per bushel. Whether or not these ex- 
treme figures can be shown to be possible, it is certain 
they are beyond the range of ordinary experience. 
On the other hand, the present average cost of 50 or 60 
cents a bushel in the Eastern States is entirely too 
high, and there is, beyond any doubt, a lower rate of 
cost that is clearly within reach of ordinary farmers. 

AN IMPORTANT QUESTION, 

Here, then, arises the question that most of all inter- 
ests the tiller of the soil in America. If there is an 
attainable yield per acre and an attainable cost per 
bushel, so much better than the present average of 
the country, what are the figures that represent these 
possibilities, and how may they be realized by prac- 
tical farmers? 

In answer to this inquiry, it is sufficient for the pres- 
ent to state definitely and briefly our position that 

SEVENTY BUSHELS OF CORN PER ACRE 
is a yield fairly within reach of a majority of farmers, 
and that there is no good reason why the average yield 
of the whole country should any longer remain at 30 
or 35 bushels per acre. In regard also to the cost of 
production, it is equally certain that 
THIRTY-FIVE CENTS PER BUSHEL, 

as a rule, and thirty cents under favorable conditions, 
is a rate of cost for this cereal that is entirely attain- 
able by average farmers, even in the Atlantic States. 

If any practical men are inclined to think that we 
claim too much, we invite discussion and hold our- 





selves open to conviction. But from such data as we 
have, embracing the gathered facts and observations 
of many years, we are confident of maintaining the 
position here taken. 

Now let any man calculate the difference between 
30 bushels per acre, at a cost of 50 cents per bushel, and 
70 bushels per acre, at a cost of 35 cents, and he will 
soon discover that the question is too serious to be 
ignored. Assuming the market price of corn to be 80 
cents per busbel, then the cash result would be in one 
case a profit of $9 per acre and in the other a profit of 
$31.50. 

But if, after all, there are any intelligent, progress- 
ive farmers who still doubt the possibility of thus 
increasing the yield and diminishing the cost of this 
and otber staples, the best thing they can do is to re- 
examine the whole question. Let them 

THOROUGHLY INVESTIGATE 

the possibilities of the crop, and they will make new 
and valuable discoveries. Let every farmer review 
his own experience and gather new facts from the ex- 
perience of others. Let him bring up the question at 
his club, discuss it in the grange and in the columns of 
agricultural journals, and, more than all, let him carry 
the problem home to his own farm, and interrogate 
the soil under his feet. When he bas done all this he 
will be better prepared to say whether, as farmers, we 
can afford to accept the present average yield and cost 
of our staple crops as fairly representing the quality 
of American soil or the best attainable results of 
American husbandry. 

Many intelligent and enterprising men have already 
gone to work in the right spirit to test the possibilities 
of yield and cost for Indian corn. From the numerous 
responses to our offers recently submitted to farmers 
for the purpose of stimulating new efforts in this 
direction we bave ample proof that the interest in the 
subject is deep and wide. 

All who realize the importance of these questions, 
and who feel inclined to help forward the solution of 
them, have now an opportunity. Every name that is 
added to the list of competitors helps to increase the 
number of results and multiplies the chances for ob- 
taining new and valuable facts by which important 
problems are solved. 

As the offers alluded to have been widely published 
they need not be here repeated. As most of the offers 
do not require the products to be exhibited, provided 
the statement of facts is duly verified, it will be left to 
the option of the competitors to exhibit or not. But 
in all cases the facts must be clearly stated and prop- 
erly verified. 

” CoNRAD WILSON. 


Department, 


1876. 
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NEW York, Ju LY 5, 








EX PIRATIONS.—LooK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 





COUNTRY VISITORS. 
Persons spending the summer in the country 
can receive the Christian Union, postage paid, 
for three months for one dollar. 





PAPERS. 

PAPERS intended for the publisher should be 

addressed to him, otherwise they are sorted with 

the regular exchanges and turned over to the ed- 
itor. 





BOSTON OFFIC 
THE Boston office of the Christian Union is re- 
moved to No. 309 Washington St., and is in charge 
of Messrs. Geo. M. Smith & Co., who are author- 
ized to receive subscriptions and advertisements. 
The office is centrally located and very convenient 
to all. 





TO OUR AGENTS. 

WE desire to request our agents to send al) 
names on the blanks provided for that purpose, 
and thus materially aid us in the detail work of 
the office. Those agents wishing a new supply of 
order blanks may receive them by sending word 
to us to that effect. Agents using blank certifi- 
cates are requested to send the number of the 
certificate with the name. 





REMITTANCES. 


ALL money and orders must be sent to the 
order of H. C. King, Publisher, 27 Park Place, New 
York; and all remittances must be made either by 
check, draft, or Postal money order, as currency is 
liable to be Lost in the mails, and is at the risk of the 
sender. As far as practicable we desire out-of-town 
remittances to be by Money OrpERS. When checks 
are sent, the banks charge us for collection. 





RATES TO CLERGYMEN. 


For the greater convenience of clergymen, we 
shall hereafter allow them a discount of twenty 
per cent. from regular rates. The subscription 
price to them will therefore be $2.60 per an- 
num, postage prepaid. We will be pleased to 
receive from them or from any of our readers the 
names of all persons who they think will either 
subscribe or interest themselves in securing sub- 
scriptions for this paper. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION IN GREA1 
BRITAIN. 

THE Christian Union may be had 
Britain through Sampson Low & Co., 
Street, London. 
year, 
15s. ; 


in Great 
188 Fleet 
The subscription price for one 
postage prepaid in the United States, is 
to clergymen, 12s. 6d. For clubs of four or 
more names, 12s. 6d. each. Address all remit- 
tances to our English agents, Messrs. Sampson 
Low & Co. 





MR. BEECHER’S WORKS. 

To subscribers and others who will send NEw 
subscriptions to THE CHRISTIAN UNION we make 
the following offer 

To any one sending two new subscribers at one 
time, with $6.40, we will mail, postage paid, either 
of the following works : 


Retail 

Price. 

EMOCTURES TO TOUNG WBN... occcccccc. dcsecscese cccces .$1 50 

YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING, Ist Series.............. 1B 

- = = 2d ee wane Seuceuae 1 50 

. 2 * 3d © ‘ppnimesevecss 1 530 

A. -.. 2400 asGek uabbl dekaed tebbaamnicanbebeneae 1 75 

NONE TAMER 5.50 scscnnacmavescnannseecacnaguescd 1 75 
A SUMMER PARISH (Sermons at the Twin Mountain 

ES ib eixced «+: Aenean bone. Seawee SITES Y PASE PE WOE Rane 1 50 

IERIE AO PRM 6.5 553 000 0cane cnceecscesiesceectcaneés 150 


Toa subscriber who sends two new subscriberg 
WITH HIS RENEWAL and $9.60 we will send, post- 
age paid : 


Retail 

Price. 

NORWOOD; or, Village Life in New England............ $2 00 

FRUITS, FLOWERS AND FARMING. int aacnaae eee 
MOTHERLY TALKS WITH YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS (Mrs. 

SIN 6305:b5 sida oak heabaeh shee 4cccthetiancwacchipaecmeat 2 00 

SERMONS (Vol. 1 to 10), one volume only................... 2 


To anyone sending four subscribers and $12.80 
we will mail 


Retail 

Price. 

First Vol. LIFE OF CHRIST, octavo..... Lebigrsecs obese con $8 50 
Or for six subscribers, 

First Vol. Lire oF Curist, Imperial Edition.. . 750 


So easy a way of securing these peputer wake 
has never before been presented. All the volumes 
are handsomely printed by J. B. Ford & Co. 
Send remittances, stating particularly the books 
desired. Give the full address, including post- 
office, county and State. 

HoRATIO C. KING, 
Publisher. 





GENERAL CLUBBING RATES. 


IF the CHRISTIAN UNION is ordered with any 
other periodicals, we will send it at $3.00. The price 
of the periodical is given below. These prices include 
no premiums, except where specified. N. B.—If you 
want any periodical not mentioned in this list, write 
us, and we will give prices by return mail. 


















Club Retail 

Price Price 
Postage Posta 

MONTHLIES. Prepaid. Prepaid 

CHRISTIAN UNION and Harper’s — pecoccees $3.50 #4.00 
= Dine MINER. o oncicss .cccccces & od) 4.00 

“si = * Serfbner’s Monthiy.. 3.50 4.00 
: i. © Gh, eB cccncccscesaces 65 3.00 
= * ~~ one Atlantic Monthly 3.50 4.00 
ax * *“ “  Lippineott’s Magazine.. 3.50 4.00 
Sh a “ American Agriculturist. 1.50 1.50 
- ” “ Arthur’s Magazine...... 2.20 2.50 
- * * Phrenological Journal 2.50 3.00 
“i = * Phe NUPsery...ccccccces 30 1.50 
* - “ The Eclectic.......... 4.50 5.00 
24 = “ The Sunday Magazine 2.25 2.70 
ek ” * Appleton’s arya f (Seucs 1 3.50 4.00 
og * “ Domestic Montbly......... 1.25 1.50 
” = “ Popular Science Monthly.. 4.50 5.00 
bea * “ Peterson’s Magazine....... al) 2.00 
» - * Scientific Farmer. ......... 8 1.00 
bed baa * Teacher’s Monthly......... 85 1.00 

WEEKLIES. 

- 26 “ Harper's Yookly ibiedee aad 3.50 4.06 
“ re * Harper's Bazar............+ 3.50 4.00 
* . 2 Toy hl 8 Living BPs csceces 7.00 8.08 
- ne “ The N. Y. Tribune.......... 1.71 2.00 
[= - = Advance Ra dtedenseinsnaeees . 2.66 3.00 
os = * Scientific American........ 2.95 3.20 
pe s = “ with euepoment, 32 6. r 8.20 
be bad * Youth’ - * Compan hnessces 1.75 
° “ “ Allian x 2.00 

* + with life-size portrait of Langteniow, $4.50; retail price, $5.00. 


+ Must be new Subscription 





RATES TO CLUBS. 

Four copies, $10.60, which is $2.65 a copy, postage prepaid. 
The party who sends us $25, for a club of nine copies (all 
sent at one time), will be entitled to a copy free. All persons 
who get up clubs in their respective towns can afterwards 
add single copies at $2.65. Money should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Postal Money Order, or Registered Letter to order of 
H. C. KinG, Publisher. Currency sent by mail is at the risk 
of the sender. Special terms to Postmasters and others who 
actas agents. Address 


“‘THE CHRISTIAN UNION,” 
27 Park Place, New York. 
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Adagio Religioso 













1. ot far 
2. Not far 
3. Not 


from the 
from the 
far from the 


Rall. Rit. ad lib. 












do. 
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nounc-ing all sin ; 







From **HAPPY SONGS,” tor the Sunday-School, the Social Meeting and the Home Be. ey by Rey. Elisha A. 


Hoffman. Devotional in character. 


needs to be examined to be appreciates. If youare in want of a book of substantial merit poly ‘or a cop Py: 
ress W. F. Schneider, Cleveland, 


by mail, paper, 25 cts.; board, 35 cts 












King-dom, Yet halt-ing in sin ; 
King. -dom, And death draw-ing nigh, 
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Choice words. Rich music. Over fifty contributors, 


Thirty dollars per hundred. Add 





feet at the 
No hope of a 


soon comes the 
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Send 10 cents f 


Tr specimen co} 


2 South Bighth St., Philadel 
Booksellers and Music Dealers 
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large variety. Only 
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and at home. 





For Sunday Schools. 
BRIGHTEST AND AND BEST: 


Entirely new and beautiful Solg Songs, by 
wry and and Doanz. 


RovAL DIADEM : 


Pure, sterling Melodies, by same authors; 


PURE GOLD: GOLD: 


wide reputation ; over 1,000,000 copies 
Price for any of the above books, in board covers 
$30 per 100; 3 by mail, 35 cts, 


B00K oF OF PRAISE: 


from the est Songs now in use; 224 pages. 
Price, $40 per 100; by mail, 50 ets. 


in! ONGS FOR | LITTLE FOLKS 


Contains ‘beautiful Sor bap for fog Lite 
Children, for use in Primary C Schools 
Price, in Board Cevers: 


830 per 100 copies; by mail, 35 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
91 Washington Street, Chicage. 


= This work has a world 


A compilation 


sold, 


. 








FLORIDA ORANCE CROVES, 


AT AURANTIA, INDIAN RIVER, FLA. 


wif Groves and Banana Orchards planted and cared for. Fruit, Vegetable and Su; ups Farms for 


sale, 0 ee prices. Unimproved lands by the oe Greet inducements to actual settlers. $76 
oves in 3 y Bey. $200 annually, $350 groves in 3 years ¥ $100 annual MS roves in 3 years pay 
an aaa. Riese 3-cent stamp for 32-page c veular't to Liss, BENT & TREWEORD: Barclay 


st., New York. P.O. Box 5,712. 





FAIRBANKS’ 
SCALES. 





THE 


STANDARD. 


R.R. TRACK, HAY, COAL SCALES. 


SCALE Sig 


For Miners’ Use, 
Stores, yee Wharves, 


Elevators and Crain Warehouses. 
Also, Miles’ Alarm Cash Drawer. 
Store ‘Trucks, Baggage Barrows, All Sizes. 
Coffee and Drug Mills, Letter Presses, ke. 
PRINCIPAL SCALE WAREHOUSES: 
game BA cA NES i AY A fe 311 24 ye iy 
Fammanaed & Go. f0 Male St., New 01 rian 


., 403 St. Paul | a . 
Falanee Co., 34 King Wm. 8t., jontroai ae 
F ANKS, BROWN & CO.,2 Miik St., Boston, Ma: 
'AIRBA EWING, Masonic 1, Phila., Pa. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & Co., 11] Lake St., Chicago. 
FAIRBANKS, Morse & Co., 129 Walnut Bt., Cin., 0. 
FAIRBANKS,MORSE & CO. "0 182 Superior St. Giev’d,O. 
FAIRBANKS, Morar & CO., 48 Bt., Pittsburg. 
Ks. MORS & Co., 5th and Main Sts. 


Pajpeanas & Co., #2 and 304 Washington Av., St. 
FAIRBANKS & prt er che San Francisco, Cal. 


E.a&T. FAIRBANKS &co., 
ST. JOHNSBURY, VT. 
For sale by leading Hardware Dealers. 


KIRKWOOD'S 


The best, only complete, 
and reliable instrument for 
the treatment of Asthma, 
Catarrh, Sore Throat, 
Bronchitis, and diseases 
of the lungs and air pass- 
ages generally. 

Price, @2.50 and $5 each. 
For pamphiets, etc., ad- 
dress, 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 
30 NORTH WILLIAM ST., 
NEW YORK. 











AGENTS WANTED. 








LOSSING’S ENTENNIAL 
Aign®. OFTHE 
work. Now. ‘RADY! tsi ED STATES 
the only CENTENNIAL edi- 
A, by. thor, or worthy to be pub- 
lished in lish a: German. One large 
protencty illustrated, yet low. need ¥ olume, 
e contents of any other. Splendialy illus- 
account of ues Centennial ‘canoe. 

gen, AGENTS Rare chi 


Beni (ey. Phaeisiecia hoe # he: 


WANTED —AGENTS to canvass foe te au- 
* thentic and oy ete Gov. 

Hayes, our next premtens, O¢ 1. R. ‘Conwell, 
agi’ A} the A emul @ people are Teady for 


B. 5 RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 


Centennial Book of Biography 


of the great men of the 
First 100 Years “ — Independence. 

The glory of America er greatmen. Every- 
body wants 4 ie aed & helt iv. at this ‘Centennial 
season. AG MA iD. Agents ontting 
histories should sel) this book also. Everybod 
buysit. The precess c of the year. "Sen 
for circular. . W. ZIBGLER & OO., 
518 Arch 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE "BEH Avi for AGENTS’ SALES is 
A} manual of Etiquette 
y t= J “= 


wares 1 sell at obra ad ev 
a aay to all who toe ie 











house. 


better than an; er int oe 
termes sent on cation to publ ey 
J.M. STODDART & Oo.. 723 Chestnut 8t., Philad’a. 


GENTS W. for the New Historical 

An vee bY i Weernn BOSDER. A 

raphic Hist. N20 American pioneer 

06 "years 0. Its thrilling conflicts of Red 

hite foes. ci nee Coptivisies, 
Forays Scouts, Pioneer women an 

ar-pathe, Camp life ant sports. ‘book 

0 com: 


yams. Nota _ - 
es. Agents here. ustrated circu 
Jars free. J.C. MeCurdy & Co., 26S. 7th 8t.,Phila., Pa. 


ANE, (gr Sin 


YOUNG. lO'm27.8.c9- Beg 

ay Business ‘honorable’ aid 

$250 #- ginene ponorable ,ad 

ACWORTH & CO., 8t. Louis, Mo. 

$5 to $20 Pree" irinson & Con Portiand, Me. 
G35 () AMON us mata, 2a 


ve address J BRONSON: Detrott Bich 


$12 fornd free. TRUE & Con Augusta, Maine. 
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New Jersey Mutual Life Insurance Company, — 


HOME OFFICE, 189 MARKET STREET, 


Net Assets Jan 
Received for ae 
rr) « In 


TENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


NEWARK, N., J, 


JANUARY Ist 1876. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Paid Death Claims, Endowments and Annuities,- - - 
Returned Premiums and Surrendered — - - 
“ Salaries, Rent and Conting t Exp - - 
* Commissions to nts, "le Sans 
om poversenp Fe ng and Postage, 6, - ete “we 
ees, "3iet 3 ao 


“ Physicia 





Taxes, 
PR Fos Ste ew) «el | im alm 


ASSETS. 


ash sn Bank and cn bend, & te lite 


Bonds and 


Mortgage held by Company, of miei Ae 
United States and Bonds, - 


on 
Real Esta 


= (secured by U. 8. Bonds and other collaterals), 


Loans on Policies, - - 


Premiums in course of transmission, ‘and Deferred Premiums, ‘ 


Accrued Inte 


terest, 
Furniture and Fixtures, oP ot a” i-th Se 
Due for Re-insurance. - -+- - *+ + = *#© = = 


Reserve on Policies in force December 31, 1875, as per standard of Sta 
of New Jerse 
Death claims not d 


LIABILITIES. 


, American Exp. 434 per cent, - - 
ue and in process of eajustment, - - 


Surplus to Policy Holders, - " “a 


Number oi Policies  teaned during the year 1875, > 


Insuring. 


J. H. STEDWELL, Pres. 


R. Cc. 


DREXEL BUILDING, Corner of Wall and Broad Sts., New York, — 
HENRY W. BALDWIN, Sup’t. 





OFFICERS. 


FROST, Vice-Pres. 


lpi ese 


FRASISES 


SRSSSSRRSER 


oa 38 00 00 


526,764 53 


” _ “vrr5,odueo 


J. B. BURNET, Medical Examiner. 


C. H. BRINKERHOFF, Sec. 
© 45. H. CANNIF, Cashier. 


OFFICE OF MIDDLE DEPARTMENT, 


$1,495,332 00 








A PRACTICAL BUSINESS DESK. 
WOOTON PATENT 
Cabinet Office Secretary. 


Catalogue and Price List mailed on 








application. 


Indianapoks, Indiana. 





WOOTON DESK CO., 


DESIGNERS and MANUFACTURERS, 
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THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


MANUFACTURE THE FINEST QUALITY OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
Porcelain - Lined 


ICE PITCHERS. 


SPOONS, FORKS, 

TABLE CUTLERY, &c. 
550 Broadway, N. Y. 
Silver-Plated Porcelain-Lined 


ICE PITCHERS. 


THE LATEST IMPROV aMENTS AND THE 
BEST ARTICLE MADE. 


TIFFANY & CO., 


Union Square, New York. 





The Scientific American says: “The chemical 
action of different drinking waters on the metal of 
which the interior wall of most ice pitchers is 


composed produces Fy injurious to health. 
Act on Mhis fact, the Meriden Co. have suc- 
ceeded in coating pitcher linings with a smooth, 


Seamless enamel! of porcelain. Its perfect oleanli- 
ness and certain safety seem to give this ice 
pitcher a deserved commendation.” 


C. F. A. HINRICHS, 
29 to 33 Park Place, 
NORTHWEST CORNER OF CHURCH ST., UP-STAIRS 
NEW YORE, 

Imports and Deals in 
FANCY COODS, 
CHINA, GLASSWARE, PARIAN, MAJOLICA, 
es ticnr AND OLOCKS, &c 
Also, TOYS, LLS, 


GAMES, ‘Arohery, Cricket, 
Baseballs, &c. 





And the om gregeet Germain Kiceman’s Stu- 
Also, agg y Brackets 
Lr e assortment on 


nding’ re em supplies, Price 


dent La 


Moderate. WHOL 








Celebrated for perfection and varictr of work, ease and rapid- 
ity ofoperation. Contain all the latest improvements and sell 
Tic.'ee.00 all other machines combined. Price of either sty ie 

io Ta including four heaters, tongs and box, sent with 

m8, On receipt Ofprice to eny address by 
MAOHINE ©0, Sole Manufacturers, 
480 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Gavianwean’ 


TRUTH! READ!! WRITE!!! 
And learn how to buy an honest, first-class Piano 
without any risk. 








CSTERLINGPIAN 


Address 


CHAMBERS PIANO FACTORY, 


306 Fourth Avenue, New York. 








ry ERY PIANG IN AMERICA SHOULD BE GRACED BY ACOPY.” 


S000, 


—IN COLD— 
WAS PAID BY THE 


WOMEN’S CENTENNIAL COMMITTEES 


FOR 


RICHARD WAGNER’S 


ont CENTENNIAL MARCH 


Wow Arranged for Piano by 


THEODORE THOMAS, 


@iayed by his Orchestra ) 
mea Published aces 


JOHN CHURCH ECO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Price $1, on receipt of which it will be sent by mail 
For sale by Music Dealers every-whero. 
* 












CRAWFORD HOUSE, White Mountains, N.H., 


AND THE 


TWIN MOUNTAIN HOUSE, N. H., 
Eight Miles apart and under the same management, 
WILL OPEN FOR THE SEASON OF i876, JUNE ist. 


By extension of the Railway there is unbroken rail connection with Mount Washington 
Summit, and direct communication with every locality of interest im the White Hills. 


Spacious and Elegant Rooms, Pleasure Boats, Croquet Grounds, 
Bowling and Billiard Hails, 
EXCELLENT BANDS DURING THE SEASON. 


Parties in Boston and vicinity can apply to Wm. C. BRADLEY, 65 Franklin Street. 
York, to Jas. 8. BARRON & Co., 280 Washington Street. 


A. T. & 0. F. BARRON, Proprietors. 


In New 








BOSTON, U.S. A. 


To Travelers desiring the Best Hotel Rak A in a choice localit uy 
e Library; Museum of Fine Arts, Churches. the Railroa 


near the Public Garden 
Common, Publi Stations, and Places of 


Amusement, 





THE BRUNSWICK, 


BOYLSTON STREET, corner of Clarendon, BOSTON, 


OFFEES SUPERIOR ATTRACTIONS. 


The structure is new and FIRE-PROOF and is r with a Passenger Elevator. 
lt is furnished most elegantly and is supplied with every ew convenience, having hot and cold 
water in every chamber and bath-rooms in every suite. Heating and Ventilating Apparatus 
a 7 bm Rng — - on Ly most sours ved p pina. eoety 6 ase — ene ths 
es desirin, ormation correspondence will r ve prompt atte y ressing the 
Proprister, or by afeeot application te ow. WoL Corr P roprietor. 


SPRING HOUSE, 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS, NEW YORE, 
Now open. Prices for June, $15 to $18. 





THE FRANKLIN HOTEL, 
40ch and Poplar Sts., Philadelphia, 


oe e Market Street an > pase the house. Con- 

Rheumatism, Ie: Neuralgia, Dyspepsia ine, on the Eurupean Rooms comforta- 
tively cured by the waters and hot ay bai hs. ble; bill of fare coma Ne 0 Wquors of any kind 

Send for illustrated graphic ciroular free on the premises. adapted to oon ee 


Tf. R. PROCTOR, 
of Baggs’ Hotel, Utica, N.Y.),Ownerand Proprietor). 


SURF HOTEL, 


FIRE ISLAND BHACH. 


one oa odifing for, en men, 30 conta; rooms with 
aes 43 WEIDENER & CO. 


PARK HOUSE, 


SUMMIT, N. J., 








Th cted with Hay, Rose h Fever, | WILL OPEN Ist JUNE, at reduced ; PER- 
asian aad Vereraat ie can and tmmediats FHOr DRAINAGE, PURE MOUNTAIN AIR; 
Saircturt “ae aa Soe ceeee Booey | Seatanfvtunst “seats ca Rime panied 
9.00 a. On and 4.30 Pau. 43 oi, ™ *~ | Cottages in connection or detached from hotel. 


D. 8. 8. SAMMIS, Proprietor. 
HEATH HOUSE, 
SCHOOLEY MOUNTAIN SPRINGS, N. J. 


wi, Acosmmodates 40 gusts Sue lows cha 
RR. g_water; ‘band vend’ Mus Fine mountain utr, Fishing, and Hunt- 
L water Tally’ part ee in grounds in connection. 

sad "Susie alls” pertoot 


Sot Se tee |S he 








BERKSHIRE HILLS. 
Berkshire House, Pittsfield, Mass. 











ral 


GRAND, SQUARE ANDIUPRIGAT 


PIANOS 


ARE MATCHLESS. 
33 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


bay: 4 are the best made in the country. They 

take the lead of all first-class instruments, being 

unrivalled in beauty of tone and perfection of 

mechanism in every detail. 

SEND re. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
RICES REASONABLE—TERMS EASY 


Grand Centennial Organ, 


Main Building, East Callery, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Our Mr. Kilburn will bein constant attendance 
Gunag the season of the Exhibition to receive our 
friends and all interested, and to transact any busi- 
ness. 


E. & G. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston. 
Ht. W. JOHNS’ 











PATENT 





MATERIALS. 


Hoot ts for steep or flat Roofs. 

ating, for old Leaky Roofs 
ent, for repairing Leaks on Roofs. 
aint, for Tin fs 

aooall colors—for outside work. 

Fire-Proof gee ting, for weoa work. 

Boiler and Stea Pipe verings. 

Steam Packing, hat ena ‘ae all 






and Geen aphing Felts, Moth-Proot 
nek ied oat lied. Send f 
use, and easily applie nd for 
Price-Lists, &c. 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Patentee and Manufacturer. Established 1368. 


LAWN SETTEES 


WITH FOLDING TENTS. 


Garden Vases and Tovlis, 
Lawn Mowers, Hammocks, 
Camp Chairs. Croquet, Flower 
Stands, Zero Refrigerators, 


Send for Illustrated Circular. 
G. WEBSTER PECE, 
Manufacturers’ Agent, 
110 Chambers street, New York. 
GMITH’S CR CRUSHED WHITE var 
HEALTHFUL and DELICIOUS a! 
CLE OF FOOD made from WHEA 
Grocers. Address F. @ Smith & Co., ‘Brook Af 7 
Y.. for circulars. 














OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Olecks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Geoeds of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


and Noe, 122 State Street, Chicage. 


US KF 











And Miiward’s “‘ Helix’’ Needies. 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold | Evervwhere 





eucnsys Le bey Ad as odd 





oa sent Free. 
Ventasen re Tin, {oz 73 TE. "Second Bt, Cia. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
2 lilustrated Catalogue sent free. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS, 


pony. ae 2 THE MENG pelt gai 


Cceatouner fren No amen 











CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE- ALAR! 
ino toned, low pa load, Selly warren " 


gi ng full cos, etc 
LYMYER ricco. amt fie. co., 
Cincinnati. oe. 


4 to694 Weat Eichth 8t.. 








TOWER HILL HOUSE, 
Narragansett Pier, B. I., 
Will open under Mr, F. dew Bathing.” Dry aod 


pan. abe 

















